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LABOUR AS EMPLOYER. 


CCORD between capital and labour is so essential 
for national well-being that any efforts te 
bring this about must always be of great 
general interest. We are so used to an atmo- 
sphere of strikes and lock-outs that many are 

beginning to treat the subject with an air of indifferent 
‘onation ; but we are all concerned in this matter, most 
of us directly in the enhanced cost of the necessaries of life 
involved by these struggles, all of us in some measure in- 
directly by the decrease in national efficiency thereby involved. 
Many remedies have been adopted. Wages have been 
increased, usually in a vicious sectional manner, without 
to the whole general question but merely to meet 
a specific and local situation, which has merely resulted 
in increased costs reacting on other workers and, conse- 
quently, in a continual rise in the cost of living. Profit- 
sharing schemes have been introduced which have in many 
cases worked well, but which seldom meet the views of the 
various trade unions. Bonuses on output have been tried, 
but their fair application has proved to be a matter of very 
great difficulty. The capitalist often (and, it must be said, 
in some eases not without justice) regards the claims of 
labour as excessive, and the rdle played by himself as the 
builder and risk-taker is insufficiently appreciated, while 
the worker retorts that his profits are out of proportion to his 
worth and looks askance upon the more ample income of 
what is really a small class, demanding that all profits 
beyond a limited maximum shall go_to benefit the com- 
munity. This demand generally takes the form of nationali- 
sation, but it is a curious thing, as pertinently pointed out 
by Lord Robert Cecil, at Newcastle, last week, that the 
strongest advocates of nationalisation are also the greatest 
opponents of bureaucracy. We feel sure that salvation is 
not to be found in nationalising industry. In the first 
place, this must mean that very bureaucracy to which the 
worker takes exception, for it is absurd to hug the illusion 
that the direction of a great industry and the distribution 
of its profits on a national scale can be effected without 
si enormous staff of officials, with the great difference 
that whereas in a private or limited business these officials 
have power of rapid and complete action and are urged 
by the great incentive of the advancement of matters in 
Which they have a direct financial or other interest, in a 
mationalised concern we have to deal with the immense 
amifications of salaried officials whose work is so confined 
Cpartmentally that they can never. individually enter 
nto the business in the same way, and are usually so over- 
ndden by forms and regulations that they entirely worship 
letter and forget the spirit. We have had our experience 
officialism during the war, much of it good and necessary 
tmergencies. Now we have an instructive example of 
Which we do not want to perpetuate for normal condi- 
Mm connection with housing. 
A new departure, however, is now before us which 
be watched with great in t, whether approved or 
is a direct offer by labour to erect 2,000 houses ; 
Ofier, be it observed, by building trade unions. On 
~ ai one occasion during, or at the close of, the war 
“sm, despairing presumably of satisfactory settle- 
_ offered labour an opportunity of “ running ” a large 
~ ing itself, but this was not accepted, and it must 
that so far labour’s attitude has been that of a 
¢ of capitalism, but wholly unwilling to take a 
at doing something better. Now we have Manchester 
about to show how they themselves can control 
We understand that most of the unions are 
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enthusiastic about the scheme, and the National Federation 
of Building Trades’ Operatives has pledged its support and 
co-operation. The intention is to set up a Building Guild 
Committee, composed of a few members of each union— 
ten or twelve in all—and representative of administration, 
technique and art. Speed and cheapness are to be ensured 
by excluding the profiteer, and although the City Surveyor’s 
estimate is that an average bricklayer will build six houses 
a year, the Guild places the number at nine. The official 
referred to prices the artisans’ houses at {940 each; the 
Guild says that it can erect a better house for £800. The 
men themselves will frame the conditions of work, and are 
expected to fall in with them rather than with those imposed 
by capitalist authority. The Guild will tender for work 
and accept contracts, and will, therefore, act in the full 
capacity of a building contractor. The prices, however, 
are to be based on actual cost plus a percentage, to include 
establishment and actual profit charges. The attitude of 
the trades supplying materials for building has, of course, 
to be considered, and it is stated that if supplies are refused 
the Guild will reply by stopping the use of all such materials 
in its area. This seems to us a rather dangerous weapon 
to employ if success is to be achieved. Of course, it remains 
to be seen how building contractors will regard the scheme, 
and whether they will endeavcur to induce supply 
merchants to refuse materials. It will be interesting 
to see how this experiment will work out. The trade 
unions by this movement have really come out inte the 
open; they must make a suceess of the scheme or be pre- 
pared to meet the allegation that their criticisms of the 
ways of the capitalist and his excessive profits are entirely 
ill-founded. Ifthe scheme is successful, labour will attribute 
this to better organisation and more reasonable profits, 
and no doubt capital will say that the success is due to 
speeding up on the part of the worker, but the correct view 
should be capable of elucidation and should be highly 
illuminating. Presumably, the amount allowed for estab- 
lishment charges and net profits must be fixed and disclosed ; 
presumably, also, we shall know whether the union rules 
as to limits of work are relaxed or not. A critical analysis 
of the figures should inform not only the public and the 
building industry but many other industrial concerns as 
to the truth of contentions between employers and em- 
ployed. What we do not like about the scheme, and where, 
we think, the operatives make an error, is the alleged 
intention to refuse to enter into any bond such as would be 
required from the private builder. If labour is going to 
act successfully as employer, it must be prepared to take 
all the responsibilities which such a position involves. 
We cannot enjoy all the profits of our superiors—we use the 
word in no offensive sense—without shouldering those 
liabilities which such a position implies. It is all very well 
for the Guild to say that its duties end in supplying labour, 
but to this we cannot agree. Let us have the thing done 
properly. 
Although the nation is likely to hold out a friendly 
hand to direct trade union effort, it is hardly likely to 
offer it special conditions denied to established businesses. 
One difficulty must be got over. At present trade unions 
cannot engage in trade in the ordinary way for profit, and 
to get over this a nominee is proposed as a channel. Such 
an appointment will require a good deal of consideration, 
and, we think, will introduce some delay. This, however, 
can probably be met by legal enactment, if necessary. We 
shall watch this scheme with great interest, and hope to 
inform our readers of its development. 
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NOTES. 


The Need THE recent luncheon of the 
for a Society of Architects at the 
United Trocadero Restaurant (a 
Profession. -onort of which appeared 
in our last issue), was a well-managed 
function, the object for holding which 
was, no doubt, fully attained. It is 
all to the good that the views of the 
Society—and of all architects, we may 
add—on the housing question should 
be known to representatives of the 
Ministry of Health, and that the 
position of architects in relation thereto 
should be clearly understood. But 
what is to be regretted is that the body 
which was entertaining was not fully 
representative of all the arehitects of 
the country, and that it could speak 
only for its own members. In one 
sense, of course, it did more, as any 
useful work carried out by one society 
on behalf of its members is generally 
shared by other members of the same 
profession; but the immediate result 
of partial or divided effort by any body 
of men cannot be the same as where 
theré is unity in «im and action. Thus 
are the efforts of both the R.1.B.A. and 
the Society weakened, whereas a united 
body would be fully representative 
and would be able to work much 
more effectively as such. A responsible 
member of the Society was asked by 
one of the guests to mention the 
membership of theSociety. It should 
have been possible to reply; “ All the 
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practising architects of the country,” 
as it is statements of that kind which 
make the strongest appeal to Ministers 
and Governments, Architects, we 
know, are far from satisfied with 
this state of affairs, but they appear 
to be too busy to bestir themselves 
and insist on one thing or another. 











By appointing the late 
Savings in Inspector of Nuisances as 
tural Fees. their architect and surveyor 

under the housing scheme 
{as reported in the daily Press), it was 
stated there would be a considerable 
saving to the Frinton Urban Council. 
It was objected by a member that a 
salary of £50 for the Inspector of 
Nuisances was absurd and that the 
new inspector would shortly be requir- 
ing a considerable increase in salary. 
We wonder if the saving effected by 
employing their surveyor as architect 
will more than balance the steadily 
rising salary of the inspector of 
nuisances. If there is any uncertainty 
about this it will be a very anxious 
time for the Council. 


_ Tue Architectural Associa- 
oo tion is a progressive body, 
sociation, #/Ways concerned for the 
well-being of its members 

and the good of the profession, and it 
has decided to ask members to approve 
a proposal for incorporation at a special 
general meeting of the Association to be 
held at 6.30 p.m. on Monday next. In- 
corporation will place the Association in 
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The Radcliffe Library, Oxford. 


From a drawing by Mr. Lzonarpy Barnisu, A.R.I.B.A. 
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a much more satisfactory position jy 
many respects legally than it is at pre. 
sent, and it will abolish any question of 
personal liability of members, trustees 
and members of the Council. The 
Council is advised by the Association's 
solicitors that the course it is proposing 
to take is a most desirable one, and the 
incorporation will be arranged so as not 
to affect the general status of members, 
The Articles of Association have beep 
drafted so that women may be admitted 
as members, if, as the Council believes. 
there is a general wish amongst the 
present members that women should 
be eligible for election in future. At 
the meeting the question of a suitable 
memorial to members who fel! in the 
war will also be discussed. We hope 
the meeting will be well attended and 
that the Council's proposals will be 
agreed to. 


Own another page we quote 
p The an interesting letter to the 
rovision T%: f s t dav les : 
of Houses. 4 *”€S Of Saturday last, in 
which it is stated that, 
having despaired of action by the 
Government and the local council in 
the matter of providing houses, a public 
utility society in which the author was 
interested had taken action, acquired 
land for 250 houses, with the option of 
more, sufficient for 10,000 houses, and 
arranged a call on bricks and other 
material sufficient for present purposes. 
Labour is forthcoming, and 20 houses 
started last week will be ready by May], 
followed by a further 20 houses every 
fortnight. This estate is within 12 
miles of a London terminus, and seven- 
room houses with 20 rods will be offered 
to members “ freehold for £1,150, less 
the Government subsidy, while small 
houses will actually be less expensive 
than wooden houses.”” We have no 
further information, but in the face 
of this letter it certainly looks as if 
private enterprise were again coming 
into its own, and that the shackles of 
officialism are not quite “the accelerat- 
ing influence which was expected in 
some quarters. If suitable houses can 
be produced ready to let five months 
after negotiations for land begin, surely 
departmental progress, ponderous, 20 
doubt, but all powerful, could move 
faster. : 
__ We are all apt to be a little 
A Delicate impatient with the slow 
oin : : 
rw Hogsing. provement of travelling 
conditions in the Metro 
polis, but some of the figures given by 
Lord Ashfield (Sir Albert Stanley), 
while speaking as a guest o/ the 
American Luncheon Club at the Savoy 
Hotel last Friday, make it possi)le t 
realise the enormity of the problem. 
In 1919 all the combined forms o 
traffic in London carried approximately 
2,900,000,000 passengers and the 
various forms of transport travelled 
265,000,000 miles. These are ind 
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Eas‘ern Carving. 
gigantic figures, and the due apprecia- 
tion of their import must cause the 
individual, but harassed, traveller to 
realise his insignificance. Lord Ash- 
field also showed how small was our 
road motor traffic when compared with 


that of New York. If the number of 
London’s motor-cars was to increase to 
the same proportion to the population 
as at present exists in New York, then 
the number in London alone would be 
double that registered for the whole of 
England and Wales. Lerd Ashfield 
spoke of a possible solution for increased 
road traffic lying in the construction of 
vast underground roads for the exclu- 
sive use of fast motor traffic. Without 
doubt the problem is one which must 
ever more intimately affect architects, 
and the omission of a member of the 
profession upon the Advisory Com- 
mittee is a serious defect in its com- 
position 
lr we read the daily Press 
c oe aright we have now to face 
ree . . 
Ugliness. the terrible dictum that 
“ good taste is the bane of 
English painting.” We know it to be 
an age for screaming and advertise- 
ment, and that when sensationalism is 
everywhere demanded the painter who 
‘is not afraid of “doing something 
ugly” is likely enough to be heard and 
perhaps admired. But we deny it to 
be any special advantage to the public 
that in order “to carry things far 
enough “ an artist must not be afraid 
to do something ugly.” We have 
ugliness enough to-day in words and 
deeds without having te look for it in 
pictures, surely, 


the ON another page we give a 

Industria! T@POTt of an address given 

Court. by Mr. E. J, Brown to the 
employees of Messrs. Hi 

& Hill, Ltd., at Crown Works, Lam , 

on the subject of the newly-formed 








Industrial Court of Arbitration, of 
which Mr. Brown is a member. The 
members of this Court represent em- 
ployers and employed in various trades, 
and cases brought before ,it are not 
necessarily heard by representatives of 
the particular industry in which a 
dispute has arisen. The system 
inspires confidence in the impartiality 
of the Court, especial y as the members 
do not know the cases on which they 
are to adjudicate until they arrive at the 
conference room. Now that arbitra- 
tion is the accepted method of settling 
industrial disputes, addresses such as 
this, which aim at inspiring confidence 
in the parties to accept the awards of 
the Court, are to be welcomed, and we 
hope the practice will be extended. 


It will be a matter of sincere 

The late Mr. Tegtet to the many architects 
H. Arthur and contractors who know 
Bartlett. Sir Herbert H. Bartlett, Bt., 
at one time Chairman of the 

firm of Perry & Co., to lqarn that his 
equally esteemed son, Mr. H. Arthur 
Bartlett, has met his death in very tragic 
circumstances, being swept overboard 
from the Belgian steamer, Pieler de 
Coninck, on Sunday week and drowned. 
Mr. Bartlett, who was proceeding to 
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Belgium on important reconstruction 
work, was educated at Westminster. 
He worked under Professor Henry 
Robinson, one of whose daughters he 
married. He was managing director of 
Messrs. Perry & Co. (Bow), Ltd., Messrs. 
Tredegars, Ltd., of Brook Street, and 
other well-known companies, and had 
many interests in England, Ireland, 
Spain, and Belgium. During the early 
days of the war, he superintended the 
building of a number of camps near 
Winchester. Mr. Bartlett was at one 
time an occasional contributor to the 
Builder, and we, in common with his 
many friends and acquaintances, regret 
the loss of a very able man. 


We hear that the regula- 
tions of the Government, 
which are shortly to be 
issued, for the restraint 
of “ luxury ” buildings are likely to be 
of a drastic character. Though the 
promised tribunal will be set up to which 
those who feel aggrieved may appeal, 
local authorities will be empowered if 
the progress of housing is interfered with 
to place a ban not only upon cimemas 
and such buildings, but also upon 
factories and shops. 


Luxury 
Buildings. 


























Queen's College, Oxford. 


From a drawing by Mr. Leonarp Banish, A.R.LB.A. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 

Mr. Theodore Fyfe has"given up his work at 
the London Housing Board and is opening an 
office at No. 2, Gray's Inn-square, W.C. I. 

Mr. Wilfrid Travers, O0.B.E., F.R.1.B.A., who 
formerly practised at 33, Old Queen-street, 

laenibiaien, and 7 and 9, The Broadway, 
Hammersmith, has been appointed architect and 

ty Director of Housing under the Housing 
Estates Committee of the City of Birming- 


ham. 
Roman Relics at Colchester. 

During excavations in High-street, Colchester, 
the foundation wall of a Roman house was 
recently discovered. Roman pottery and 
Roman tiles were also unearthed. 


Proposed Lister Memorial. 

The University of Edinburgh and the Royal 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Edinburgh, 
are appealing for a sum of £250,000 for the 
erection of a research institute in Edinburgh, 
as a memorial to the late Lord Lister. 


The National Gallery. 

Room XXVIII was re-opened to the public 
on January 22. It contains a selection of 
pictures of the Spanish School, including a 
striking example of E) Greco’s*mature style, an 
“ Agony in the Garden,” which was till recently 
in the Convent of Las Salesas Nuevas, Madrid. 


Leeds War Memorial. 

The Leeds War Memorial Committee has 
abandoned the proposal to erect a war memorial 
on @ site facing the Town Hall, and has decided 
to erect an appropriate memorial on a site in 
Cookridge-street, near St. Anne’s Cathedral. 


On the land at the rear of ths memorial Fe. 
porposed to er@ct public offices. It is sugges 
that the cost of the memorial should be about 
£100,000, and an open competition is to be 
organised in order to obtain a suitable design. 


A Cenotaph for Morecambe. 

The War Memorial {Committee has decided 
to erect, at a cost of over £2,000, a cenotaph 
on the sea front opposite the Winter Gardens, 
in memory of the Morecambe men who fell in 
the war. It will be of grey Aberdeen granite 
surmounted by a bronze figure of a lion. 


Maxwelltown War Memorial. 

The Maxwelltown (l.umfries) War Memorial 
Committee has appointed Mr. Henry Price 
(5, Alma-terrace, W.8), to carry out the work 
to his design, which was awarded the first 
premium in the recent competition. The 
memorial consists of a figure of a Scottish 
Borderer, 8 feet high, in bronze, and 500 
names are to be inscribed on a block of grey 
granite, hewn from the local quarries. 


Surveyors’ Institution. ; 

A Special Committee is being set up to 
consider the various proposals which were made 
at the meeting en December 16 last, with regard 
to the future activities of the Institution. 

The Surveyors’ Institution having been asked 
to co-operate on the Architects’ and Surveyors’ 
Assistants’ Welfare Committee, which will act 
as a Whitley Council between employers and 
employed in the two professions, the President, 
Mr. Andrew Young, has been nominated to 
represent the Institution in the first instance. 

The Institution has accepted an invitation to 
join the Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies 





Sketches in France. 
From a drawing by Mr. T. Hansrorp Waite, A.R.1.B.A, 
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ARCHITECTS. 


Annual General Meeting. 


Tae thirty-fifth annual general meeting «{ + he 
Society of Architects was held at 28, Bedford. 
square, W.C., on January 15. The President, 
Mr. Edwin Sadgrove, was in the Chair. The 
Minutes of the previous meeting were taken as 
read. The Secretary announced ten nomina- 


tions for membership, and one re-instatemen! by 
the Council of a former member. 
The ballot was then taken for the election of 


the following forty-three candidates for mem ber- 
ship, and was declared to be unanimous!, in 


their favour :— 

S. W. Ackroyd, Hali- 
fax. 

J. Addison,A.R.I.B.A., 
Turriff, N.B. 

H. Alderson, Skipton. 

G. A. Allan, London. 

V. Bain, Leeds. 

D. T. Barclay, Shef- 
field. 

W.8S. Brookes, London. 

W. H. Buttrick, Scun- 


thorpe. 

P. Callinan, F-S.L., 
London. 

G. Capon, London. 

J. §&. Clutterbuck, 
London. 


E. 8. Collins, London. 

I. Cooke, London. 

J. Crabtree, Blackpool. 

W. Dent, Sunderland. 

W. H. Dongworth, 
London. 

A. Eaton, Derby. 

8. Empsall, Grimsby. 

T. C. Evans, Leigh-on- 
Sea. 

D. R. Gray, Dudley. 

T. A. Gray, Bury-St.- 
Edmunds. 


L. C. Hatton, Ashtead. 

L. C. Hirst, Morle, 

A. W. Hoare, Coventry. 

W. J. Laker, London. 

8S. A. Lister, London. 

H. W. Maguire, Lon- 
don. 

R. W. Merchant, Hod- 
, desdon. 

c. R. Merrison, London. 

Cc. J. Moore, Ennis- 
killen. 

A. M. Peart, London. 

J. Perkins, Northamp- 


ton. 

R. Redgrave;Coventry. 

7 as eee, J.P., 
FRLBA, FS.L, 
Liverpool. 

E. T. Rossiter, London. 

V. G. Saunders, Yeovil. 

H. Tanner, F.R.1.B.A., 
London. 

H. Tansley, Leigh-on- 
Sea. 

E. F. Tomlins, London. 

H. Tomlins, Bourne- 
mouth. 

E. J. Watson, New- 
castle-on-Tyue. 


R. R. Hammond, St. G. F. Webb, Dudley 

Helens. 

The Council’s Annual Report and Balance- 
sheet for the year ended October 31, 1919, was 
then presented to the meeting. The Report 
showed an increase in membership of 120, in 
graduateship of six, and a slight decrease in 
studentship: Of the total of 1,259, over 450 
members had been on active service. 

The balance-sheet showed a surplus of assets 
over liabilities of over £5,000, and there were no 
charges on the securities or other property of the 
Society. The adoption of the Report and 
Balance-sheet was moved by Mr. Hammond, 
seconded by Mr. Trotman, and was carried 
unanimously. 

On the motion of the President, a hearty vote 
of thanks was accorded to the Secretary and 
staff for their work during the past year. Mr. 
McArthur Butler replied on behalf of the staff. 

Messrs. Bolton, Pitt & Broden were re-elected 
auditors for the ensuing year. 

This concluded the business of the meeting, 
which was followed by a lantern lecture by Mr 
Harvey Piper on “ Amiens Cathedral.” 


-_— 


OBITUARY. 


The death has occurred, at 36, Tytherton- 
road, Tufnell Park, of Mr. John Thomas le, 
F.R.LB.A., at the age of seventy-five years. 


At the meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on Monday last, the Hon 
Secretary announced the death of Mr. Henry 
Denison Walton (Licentiate), of Glasgow. 


The death occurred last week of Mr. Thoms 
Ambler, architect, of Leeds. Mr. Ambler, whv 
was in his eighty-second year, was responsi!) 
for the design of a large number of industm®! 
premises and warehouses in Leeds, and {'' 
several years was retained as valuer by ‘' 
Corporation. 
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The Institute, the Society of Architeets, and the 
Bridgwater Housing Competit:on. 


Sre,—I should like to support Mr. H. Bryant 
Newbold in his protest against the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the Society 
of Architects. Some of us in the North would 
like to know what they have done to induce 
the Ministry of Health to stop Councils employ- 
ing salaried architects’ assistants to help their 
survevors to carry out housing schemes, thus 
setting up municipal architectural departments 
instead of distributing their work amongst 
qualified practising architects. It would be 
interesting to know how many councils have 
adopted this course. It is not sufficient for the 
Ministry of Health to say that those appoint- 
ments by local authorities are not subject to the 
confirmation of the Ministry. _ 

Surely architects have suffered sufficiently 
these late years without this, the only kind of 
work that is to be permitted to proceed, being 
kept from them. The public, of course, will 
also suffer, because these “assistants,” paid 
generally not more than £250 a year, cannot be 
qualified or experieneed architects, and the 
surveyors they assist are themselves in many 
cases unqualified. 

What about the recent circular issued by the 
Ministry of Health saying that no one architect 
should carry oyt more than 250 houses in any 
one scheme ? 

“ NorTHERN ARCHITECT.” 





An Organisation for Builders’ Clerks. 


Six,—With reference to “ Builder's Clerk’s ” 
letter in your issue of January 16, if he and 
others similarly placed to himself will apply to 
me with full particulars of their technical train- 
ing, experience and duties, my Executive will be 
pleased to consider their qualifications for 
membership of this Union. I should scarcely 
think it wise, however, for a new organisation of 
elerks in builders’ offices to be formed. We 
shall be only too pleased to look after the 
interests of the genuine technical worker. For 
clerical workers there is in existence an old- 
established and powerful trade union, and it 
seems to me that builders’ clerks will be in a 
stronger position as members of that union 
than as founders of a new and necessarily much 
less powerful union of their own, I thank you 
for your note re the AS,A.P.U. 

CHARLES M’LACHLAN. 
Honorary Secretary, Architects’ and 
Surveyors’ Assistants’ Professional 
Union. - 





Warehouse Design. 

Siz, In your issue of December 26, you 
refer to my paper on “ Warehouse Design,” 
read before the Society of Architects recently, 
and point out that I disagree with Mr. H. 
Brodrick “ that more steel was really required 
ina beam designed as continuous than if merely 
designed as supported”; and remark further 
that it would be desirable to have this question 
cleared up. The bending 
is the 


considerations, more metal than that theoret- 
leally necessary must be inserted in all 


A beam simply supported at the ends has a 
positive bending moment in the centre of W 1. 
A continuous beam of uniform section has a 
pesitive bending moment in the centre of ¥,'. 
A continuous beam of uniform section has a 
Positive bending moment in the centre of ¥/ 
and a4 negative i moment over the 
supports of *. Or, in other words, if the 
simply Supported heass requires 3 sq. in. of 
reinforcement at the centre, the continuous 
>. “Hl require 1 sq. in. at the centre and 

$q. in. over the but the reinforce- 
ment being carried to zero of stress 


it may be considered as a full 


bres be over-stressed. 
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in the one case, and a half length each of 
1 aq. in. and 2 sq. in. in the other case; ie, 
@ relative volume of 2 to 1 in favour of the 
continuous beam. This is slightly modified 
by the L.C.C. regulation, providing that con- 
tinuous R.C. beams must be calculated for a 
bending moment of }¥/ in the centre and ¥,; 
at the supports, to allow for contingencies. 
Apart from the above calculation there is the 
argumentum ad hominem, if continuous beams 
take more material, why are they adopted ? 


Turneaure and Maurer, whose text book 
on Reinforced Concrete Construction is « 
recognised authority. They mention that it is 
the practice of some designers to consider the 
beam as a freely suppo beam, and to design 
it as such, but they add that a small amount 
of steel should be placed in the top of the beam 
over the supports “to prevent objectionable 
cracks.” They further add that this steel 
may be counted on to carry a portion of the 
moment, which is equivalent to the method 
of considering partial continuity disctissed in 


my paper. 
A. Bropricx. 
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Perhaps a diagram will make it clearer. 
ABC represents the fundamental bending 
moment diagram for a beam simply supported 
at the ends and carrying a uniformly distributed 
load. If the beam is continuous this funda- 
mental diagram of positive moments becomes 
modified by the parallelogram ADEC of 
negative bending moments, the two cancelling 
where they overlap. In order to allow for 
doubtful distribution of the reinforcement, the 
L.C.C. stipulates that the resistance shall be 
calculated as if the bending moments were 
given by the outline AGH KC. 

With regard to the question of a beam 
designed as merely supported and then carried 
through as a continuous beam, we have the 
extra reinforcement and concrete forming 
a much stiffer beam than if it had been designed 
as continuous, and so reducing the negative 
bending: moment at the supports to a trifle 
due only to the deflection of the beam under 
its load. This may in certain cases cause a 
small crack over the centre of the supports, 
which only puts it into the actual condition 
of a supported beam. 

Henry ApDAMs. 


a 


Srr,—Would you permit me to point out that 
in your review of the paper read by Professor 
Henry Adams before the Society of Architects 
on the 18th ult., on “ The Need for More Care 
in Warehouse Design,” you, in my opinion, 
incorrectly interpreted the meaning of his 
remarks in the discussion following the reading 
of the paper? The careful consideration'of the 
words g used seems to suggest the following 
meaning :— 

If, on account of continuity, a reduction were 
made in the reinforcement provided at the 
centre of the beam without proper provision 
being made for the corresponding negative 
moment at the supports the beam would act 
as a freely supported beam, and the reinforce- 
ment at the centre of the span would in conse- 
In this it will be seen 
there is nothing whatever in di ment 


with any opinion expressed by myself. 


He expressed no opinion as to whether 


Srr,—Our attention has been called to a note 
on “Warehouse Design” in your issue of 
December 26, in which the question of contin- 
uous beams is again made the subject of con- 
troversy. As M. Considére was the pioneer 
in the application of the ordinary theories of 
continuity to the design of beams in reinforced 
concrete, and as we ourselves (against consider- 
able opposition) were primarily responsible 
for the introduction of this method of design 
into Great Britain, we think it possible that 
our views on this subject may be of interest 
to your readers. 

1. Beams in reinforced concrete continued 
over any number of supports will always, in 
the first instance, act as continuous beams, 
whether they have been so ) or not. 
They only become free spans act as such 
when the radius of curvature is such that the 
tensional strain at the top surface adjacent to 
supports reaches a figure which it is beyond 
the capacity of the plain concrete to witlistand. 

2. It should be noted that a series of spans, 
even if designed as freely supported, may not 
develop cracks in practice, owing to the large 
area of reinforced concrete slab available in 
tension, and this fact has been ¢ 
used to justify the design of each span as 
“ freely supported,” on the grounds that it is 

for the complicated principles of 
continuity to be applied. 

3. In a descriptive booklet on the Considére 
system, which we published in 1912, this point 
was exhaustively dealt with, and it is therein 
stated that the “ theory of continuity " properly 
applied to reinforced concrete gives the best 


of this theory does not require less reinforce- 
ment, but its adoption is fully justified as giving 
an infinitely better and more satisfactory job. 
We still adhere to this opinion. 

Consiprre Construction Oo., Lrp. 
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R.LB.A. STUDENTS’ COMPETITIONS. 


Wen we remember what is implied in 
the headline to the prize drawings now 
exhibited in the Institute Galleries, ‘' Soane 
Medallion, 1915-20,'" we may feel some 
degree of satisfaction with the brave show 
of drawings which represents much of the 
work sent in competition this year for the 
Institute prizes. Some of these appear to 
reach the level of the best we have had 
for some time, and though we may not 
quite agree with the means taken to draw 
out the best and most useful qualities of 
the students, we may at least be glad that 
vulgdr and meretricious work is con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

The winning design for the Soane 
Medallion is a very praiseworthy piece of 
work, from whatever standpoint we regard 
it, and it is certainly pleasant to see a 
Laianced, dignified design which bears the 
scrutiny of good detail and which is pre- 
sented with well-executed, pleasing draw- 
ings. The author, Mr. A. G. Shoosmith, 
shows a stone bridge in five arches (sym- 
holising the five years of the war) spanning 
a river of about 800 feet in width, and 
leading up to a group of buildings centred 
by a large pavilion hall. The steps flank- 
ing the bridge appear to rise some 80 feet 
above the water if we read the scale aright, 
but whatever it is, the height must be one 
which it would be difficult to secure, at 
any rate in any city in this country. 

Honourable mention is given to Mr. A. G. 
Rose, who achieves some dignity and 
breadth without any special distinction. 
The drawing is not so good as the design, 
and if this design had been drawn in the 
same way as the winning design it would 
have made a very different impression. 

The Tite prize goes to Mr. P. H. Mel- 
drum for a good set of coloured drawings 
of a library and loggia in a garden. This 
is not completely happy in proportion, but 
it has considerable merit, and there is an 
agreeable feeling of simplicity and restraint 
which would afford definite satisfaction. 
As a mere matter of architectural design, 
the honourable mention awarded to Mr. 
V. O, Rees for a richly treated Renaissance 
pavilion might almost have changed for 
the first place. The admirable monochrome 
drawings include a very successful eleva- 
tion, which illustrates an excellent stately 
front; the view, unfortunately, is inade- 
quate to the quality of the design. 

There is a good deal to commend in the 
clever drawings sent in under the sign of a 
mask, 

The Owen Jones studentship is awarded 
to Mr. G. F. Quarmby, who appears to 
have an excellent sense of colour values. 
A strong feature of his collection is the 
refined illustration of the Pantheon at 
Paris, with dainty colour-panels repre- 
senting the fine decorative work of Puvis 
de Chayannes (1877). 

The Grissell Gold Medal goes to Mr. 
F. H. Heaven, who has worked out. the 
design of a concrete water towet with im- 
mense care. But the design by “* Scientia 
Arteque,"’ of a similar nature, is far more 
pleasing, and better still is the good Re- 
naissance design, which is apparently a 
stone type, by ** Triard.”’ 

The Silver Medal is won by Mr. A. F. E. 
Poley, for a careful set of drawings of St. 
Paul's Cathedral. Better work, as regards 
quality of drawing, is shown in the eleva- 
tion aiid detail of the Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea, by “‘ Sapper.’’ 

The Pugin studentship is won by Mr. 


H. St. J. Harrison, whose collection in- 
eludes an admirable sheet with elevation 
and section, of the tower of St. Cuthbert’s 
Church, Wells. A medal of merit is 
awarded to Mr. G. Holt. 

The value of good drawing is emphasised 
afresh at every recurring exhibition of this 
kind, for the clear and expressive setting 
forth of a design has much to do with its 
acceptability, and it is impossible to doubt 
that the character of drawing in a design 
is a true indication of the designer’s 
thoughts and aims. Indefinite delineation, 
strident emphasis, undue regard for unim- 
portant points, and many other things, 
indicate whether the er is alive: 
to the essential qualities good design. 
whilst in studies of old work we find some 
students more concerned to show a limited 
number of subjects with full and careful 
rendering of values than to produce crowded 
sheets of indifferent sketches. There is a 
tendency nowadays to extremes of thought, 
and there is a danger in the emphasi- 
both ways as to the value or unimportance 
of good drawing. For the “architectural 
student it is, of course, vital to remember 
that he is out mainly for the production 
of good design, and though beautiful draw- 
ing is an end in itself, it cannot be the ons 
important aim for him. But clarity of 
thought, definiteness of aim, and belief in 
good ideals are things which must vitalise 
the drawing in some way if we are to sev 
any distinction in the design. It cannot 
be too often repeated that, whatever the 
subject set in these competitions, the re- 
ward for those who enter lies in the whole- 
hearted effort to do one’s best, whatever 
place he may receive in the honours list; 
and it may be some incentive to those who 
lose to remember that those who win prizes 
do not inevitably make a greater mark in 
life. 

As to the nature of these competition, 
much might be offered in criticism; we 
hope, before long, we may see alterations 
in the subjects set, and that the prizes may 
be less in the nature of medals and more of 
a definite means for the further pursuit of 
studies. 

















A Cam Sketch. 
By Mr. Leonarp BarnisH, A.R.1.B.A. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK. 
The New English Art Club: The Grafion 


Galleries. 
We mentioned in last week's not at 
the New English Art Club is now th. st 
of the Royal Society of Painters in W ater 


Colours, in Pall Mal, W. Always 
advanee-guard of modern British art. +! 


New English Art Club is even more s) this 
year; and among the leaders of the ©’ Storm 
Troops "’ we quickly distinguish Stanley 


and Gilbert Spencer. We cannot « ss 
to being favourably impressed by thy 
sacred subjects treated by these two art 
either ‘‘ The Sacrifice of Zacharias. 

Mr. Stanley Spencer, or Mr. Gilbert 
Spencer's ‘* Crucifixion,’’ in which four 
coarse-looking workmen, in shirts and 
trousers, are lifting the wooden, inanimate 
figure of the (presumably) still living Cru- 
cified. We are quite aware that among 
the Primitives sacred subjects—such as th: 
Brera St. Sebastian martyred—not in- 
frequently contain figures in the dress 
of the period; but this anachronism 
came from want of knowledge, and is 1 
deemed either by great devotional feeling, 
or, as in the work last mentioned, by most 
careful study of nature. Both thes 
ments are lacking in this modern Cruci- 


fixion; the subject is vulgarised, and in 
these four figures there is nothing of the 
muscular tension and strain which old 


Foppa renders so marvellously in the 
archers of his St. Sebastian. 

On the other hand, while there is move- 
ment and decorative feeling in Mr. Stanley 


Spencer's ‘‘ Swan Upping at Cookham "’ 


—for we fail to comprehend his ‘* Zacha- 
rias ""—what seems totally wanting there 
is atmosphere and perspective; the fore- 
ground figures, the beautifully treated 
water, the bridge behind, are on the sam¢ 
plane, while the clouds and sky get in 
front of everything. There are two pic- 
tures here which will, however, compare 
with the Primitives, whom we lately men 
tioned. Gwendolen Raverat’s *‘ Picta ” 
has their devotional intensity of feeling, 
while Harry Morley’s ‘* Apollo in Exil: 

might be by some Florentine—such as wer 
the Pollajuoli brothers, who combined keen 
appreciation of the antique beauty with 
muscular realism. In portrait. work Ethe! 
Walker, Augustus John (** Iris "’), and 


“John Wheatley. (** Edith "’), are to > 


noted; in 
(*’ Golden 
(*' North Beacon 
dean "’); and C. J. Holmes. 
tion, as a whole, is full of interest, and 
is just because we appreciate that we crit 
cise or condemn. 


At the Grafton Galleries is an attracti\: 
general exhibition of paintings, drawins-. 
and sculpture; the special features are * 
set of drawings of British and India’ 
troops in Northern France, by Paul Sarrut, 
and Mr. W. Frank Calderon's animal pain'- 
ings. These little studies in pen or was! 
and line, by Paul Sarrut, especially of ! 
Indians, are really marvellous in the! 
truth to type—notably his ‘‘ Portrait of * 
Sikh,’’ his ‘‘ Indian Policeman,” *‘ Jema 
dar,”’ ‘‘ Daudali-Khan,”’ and the little 
group gathered round the evening hubb!-- 
bubble. We feel these men, with thei’ 
handsorne melancholy faces, are as rea 
as his ‘‘ Gurkha Laughing ’’; and Mr. 
Calderon's horses and dogs are no less 


good. 


landscape, . Enraght Moods 
Harvest’), Harold Squire 
"), Nevinson (‘* Rotting- 
The exhibi- 
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A GEvERaL meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was held at 9, Conduit-street, 
W. 1, on January 19, Mr. E. Guy Dawber in 
the chair. 

Prizes and Studentships. 

The Secretary (Mr. Ian MacAlister) announ- 
ced the following a wards of Prizes and Student- 
5 Institute Silver Medal and 25 guineas, 
for Essays: Mr. H. B. Leighton, Sheffield, 
for essay on “ Electrical Installations in Build- 


Royal Institute Silver Medal and 25 Guineas, 
for Measured Drawings: Mr. A. F. E. Poley, 
Hampton-hill. 

Soane Medallion for Design, and £150 for 
Continental travel and study of ancient buildings 
abroad: Mr. Arthur Gordon Shoosmith, West- 
minster. 

Pugin Travelling Studentship: Silver Medal 
and £60 for travel in Great Britain and Ireland 
and study of medieval buildings: Mr. H. St. 
J. Harrison. A Medal of Merit was awarded 
e G. Holt. 

win Bursary and Wimperis uest : 
Silver Medal and £97 10s. sa ean oaads 
Great Britain and Ireland, and study of modern 
architecture abroad: Not awarded. 

Owen Jones Travelling Studentship: Certifi- 
cate and £150 for the study of ornament and 
colour decoration: Mr. 8. F. Quarmby. 

Tite Prize: Certificate for Design according 
to the methods of Palladio, Vignola, Wren, or 
Chambers; and £45 for travel and study in 
Italy: Mr. P. H. Meldrum, Cartwright-gardens, 
Honourable Mention: Mr. Verner O. 


Grissell Gold Medal and 10 guineas, for 
Design and constru¢tion: Mr. F. H. Heaven, 
Aberkenfig, Glam. 

Ashpitel Prize of Books (value £10): Mr. 
T. F. Ford, Peckham. 

The President's address to the students and 
the presentation of prizes will take place on 
February 2, at 8.30 p-m. 

Citizenshi 
. Mr. Hatsey RICARDO a read a paper on 

Citizenship,” of which the following is an 
abstract :-— 

The present moment seemed a specially 
propitious time for stocktaking, since so many 
es, formulae, and principles were going 
to be—or were in process of being—tested 
from fresh angles of vision and new criteria as 
to their tendency. The root trouble seemed 
that we had lost our sense of civic pride. We 
had listened—too easily—-to all sorts of con- 

tions of our cities—from persons who 

assumed themselves to be superior and whom 

we accepted at their own valuation. The first 

os to do to amend this state of things, was 

ge our youth how much there was for 

to be proud of, and to do this effectively 

we must ourselves realise the value of the 

POSsersions we had inherited. As far as 

poetry, literature and science were concerned, 

architects could co-operate ing to their 

ability, ay in the matter of the arts and 
raits it was urgently incumbent 

to see that the pa sem. Sy given dna talk 

» and to secure a concensus 

won, tui direction. If the citizen ‘was to be 
his city, he must know why. 


: 
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First, he should know something as to the 
disposition of the city he inhabited. If the 
city was London, he should have a clear know- 
ledge of the course of the Thames through 
the city, say froin Woolwich up to Teddington ; 
the rage arteries of traffic; and the main 
objects of historical interest. The powers of 
observation needed quickening ; a good school 
test would be to ask each child what was in the 
shops he passed on his way to school. From 
such stepping-stones as these he might get to 
observe the terrible disorder in our streets, and 
wonder whether such ‘itter was really inevitable. 
It was not really. We had allowed it to become 
prevalent out of sheer laziness, shirking our 
obvious duty. That this was so was shown 
at once when we compared the world outside 
our front door with the home within. No one 
would for a moment put up with the dirt and 
disorder in their own houses; there was an 
accepted moral obligation that the rooms and 
passages should be sweet and clean, although 
our standard of purity involved us in heavy 
and incessant labour and expense. 

Take our “ offices” in the streets for illus- 
tration. Behind the imposing fagade were the 
working cells, inhuman in their baldness, 
ghastly in their lighting, dreary, savage in their 
neglect to provide anything that the eye could 
comfortably rest on. Our buildings, commercial 
as well as domestic, were the index, at any 
period, of our mode of living and our outlook 
on life. Architecture reflected in the most 
sensitive way the ideals in vogue at the time 
of construction, and its testimony was beyond 
question. Buildings were raised with no 
preconceived notions of politics, in the current 
sense; they embodied the aims of the com- 
munity in the town halls, museums, libraries, 
council schools and the like, the big mercantile 
companies, the railway shareholders, and the 
individual; and were flagrantly illustrative 
of these aims at a glance. There was no dis- 
puting their evidence ; it was absolutely without 
any conscious bias. The buildings frankly 
disclosed the sentiments of their founders, 
and their character revealed the standard of 
taste and craftsmanship available. 

It would be a simple matter to have a box 
at the foot of the omnibus steps into which the 
passenger, at his exit, could drop his ticket. 
The tickets themselves could be pulped and 
re-used. The omnibus company had arranged 
for boxes to be fitted to a number of buses, 
but, as the public ignored them, they were 
removed. He maintained that the experiment 
was not tried resolutely enough, not persisted 
in sufficiently until the public had grasped the 
intention and familiarised itself with its object. 

Disorder on a larger scale was to be seen in 
our street buildings. Look down Holborn or 
up Oxford-street, stand at Oxford Circus and 
view the prospect with a fresh, unbiassed eye. 
Give a glance down Regent-street as well. To 
architects, who were accustomed to note and 
criticise, such a survey appeared lamentable. 
He was not holding a brief for the strict uni- 
formity that one got in residential quarters such 
as Gower-street, but the welter, east, south and 
west, was not decent. Some years ago the 
London County Council, conscious of the dis- 
cordant result of individual architectural 
display, tried to formulate a scheme for the 
buildings on either side of the Kingsway. 
Individualism wrecked it. It might be that 
uniformity was there carried to the breaking- 
point, and in the absence of any civic pride the 
financial aspect was allowed to settle the matter. 
Even Mr. Norman Shaw's scheme for the 
Quadrant and Piccadilly had been defeated, 
because there was no public opinion strong 
enough to over-ride individual interests. It 
was this public opinion that we must educate, 
strengthen and spur to action. Without it we 


were helpless and impotent. 


ey 
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have achieved when we had cleared our city of 
the unsightly and dirty obstructions that so 
constantly met us; the squalor of railway 
stations, the careless ments and noisy 
shunting of trains, the ill- goods yards, 
the untidy coal humps ; the gratuitous noises in 
our streets, cars hooting, chains rattling, 
chimneys prodigally smoking our atmosphere, 
from selfish or ignorant contempt of science and 
management, corroding buildings, books and 
furniture. “ Have nothing in your house that 
you do not know to be useful or believe to be 
beautiful’ was an aphorism of Wm. Morris's 
that went to the root of things. We must set 
our face against the accumulation of rubbish, 
the purchase of rubbish, the manufacture of 
rubbish. We should require expert instraction 
as to what was rubbish, what was the value (if 
any) of shoddy, what things might be legiti- 
mately made for ephemeral purposes, and what 
should be made to endure. Architects and 
craftsmen knew the value of the things they 
produced, and what should be their treatment. 
But the public in general had not this know- 
ledge, and had not been taught to acquire it, 
and the teaching of care and responsibility 
in spending was of first importance. [If all our 
houses were cleared of the rubbish within their 
walls, the mere saving in labour of dusting 
and cleaning would be enormous. 

As regarded building, they wanted a new type 
of architectural literature and criticism. Archi- 
tecture should be a developing structural art, 
mainly concerned with the building and im- 
provement of cities, and the provision of the 
structures needed in civilisation. But the 
literary pundits seem incapable of realising that 
architecture was a living art, and measured 
their admiration of any fresh work by its 
approximation to masterpieces of the past times, 
raised under entirely different itions for 
entirely different purposes. Architecture, like 
all other living things, was progressive—respon- 
sive to the progress of the age, to the scientific 
discoveries of materials and methods, the 
properties of sound and gases; and criticism of 
modern architecture should be impregnated 
with this knowledge if it was to discuss the 
subject to any purpose. The stady of architec - 
ture should be approached in a scientific and 
practical rather than in an arch2xological spirit. 
Study of old work was essential, since old work 
was the embodiment and outcome of a long 
train of experiment and experience; one had 
not only to analyse the methods of construction, 
the choice of materials; but one must master 
also the social conditions of the time, since these 
had a vital bearing on the building. But 
though architects recognised the truth of these 
statements, the oracle in the Press was 
unaffected—refused to be disturbed from his 
easier point of view and proclaimed his likes and 
his judgments ex cathedra. It was difficult to 
gauge a new utterance unless we had some basic 

inciples to measure with, and one’s desire was 
that the Institute should become a centre for 
recording experience and suggesting ideas. 
There was an immense field awaiting develop- 
ment: the solution of the problems that met 
us at every turn—the railway station, the shop, 
even the furniture of the street. If the verdict 
was allowed to lapse, or remain in the hand of 
the amateur authority, it was not likely to be 
a helpful one. 

The lay public was not indifferent; it was 
out for being instructed ; it asked for principles 
to walk by; in the matter of “ taste” it was 
self-deprecatory; it did not know what it 
liked, though it sometimes sought for that 
illusion ; it was puzzled even when the verdicts: 
were unanimous, because it could not follow the 
process by which they had been reached; and 
when the verdicts were conflicting, it lost heart. 
A city like London, of unparalleled size and 
magnificence—the scene of so much history, 
much emotion, so much piety—not to be proad 
of it! It would only be in the plenitade of his 
ignorance that a man failed to be stirred by this 
wonderful mass of masonry and 
we allowed ourselves openly to admit our 
it would mean also that we cared for the state 


of the city; we recognised ourselves as the 
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inheritors of this magnificent dowry, andthe 
of it for posterity. Naturally, we 

would wish to leave it somewhat better than 
when we received it ; to impart to it some added 
touches of noble feeling, some records worthy of 
the tension of feeling we had gone through. 

The more we knew of the cities we dwelt in 
the more sacred they became to us. And with 
this recognition of what we owed to ourselves 
and our forefathers, should come the determi- 
nation to abolish the relics of their neglect. 
Living cities must grow and change as they 
grow; new forces came upon the scene, new 
standards of living and of trade, new concep- 
tions of time and distance. The expansion of 
a city was a matter of supreme importance—a 
matter of statesmanship, of forethought; a 
matter not for ourselves only, but for those that 
were to come after us. Andit mattered extremely 
the attitude we took towards these extensions. 
They had to be conceived on fine lines as well as 
practical ; without imagination, without inspira- 
tion, our labour was worse than in vain. 
Posterity would sigh over the opportanities we 
failed to recognise-—would deplore the povert 
of spirit in our projects, the hand-to-mout 
policy that had made subsequent improvement 
well-nigh impossible. We were not to be faint- 
hearted citizens, apologetic for the places we 
lived in, but stout-hearted, recognising the real 
worth and magnificence of our cities, deter- 
mined with a just pride that they should 
support our claims for their worth without fear 
and without reproach. 


Discussion. 

In the discussion which followed the reading 
of the paper, Ma. C. Stantey Peacu thanked 
the author fer bringing a paper on a social 
subject before a professional institution. 
It was also evidence that the Council realised 
that the duty of the Institute was not only to 
educate its members, but also to direct public 
opinion and to educate the community in the 
ethical aspects of the great science and art 
of architecture. Many, before hearing the 
paper, might have been surprised that such a 
paper should have been proposed, but he 
wondered why such papers had not been intro- 
duced in preceding sessions and why the 
subject of citizenship did not form part of the 
training of architects. The advancement of 
architecture on catholic and collective lines 
would intellectually and physically benefit 
all the community. Architecture and citizen- 
ship, science and art, were two wings with 
which they could fly. If these were separated, 
they might flop, but would never reach their 
ideals. As architects and citizens, as men of 
science and imagination (for art was only the 
application of imagination to knowledge), their 
faith was in architecture as an instrument for 
progress, and as a servant of mankind. Their 
creed was that architecture was not only 
capable of, but was destined to, render service 
in the mitigation of the ills to which flesh was 
heir. They had responsibilities to the com- 
munity and to themselves. One of their civic 
duties was the extension of their privileges to 
the community outside, 

Proresson W. R. Leruasy said he agreed 
entirely with Mr. Ricardo’s paper, and especially 
with plea that something should be done to 
inculeate the power of observation into the 
children in elementary schools. Modern 
education did not teach one to observe, but 
only to read print, and observation, especially 
by the eye, had lapsed into disuse. We did 
not notice the untidy streets we lived in, or the 
horrible dreariness of the railway stations. 
The city was simply frightful in its disorder ; 
it had more or less grown into its present state 
which was taken for granted and accepted. A 
limited amount of travel would show that 
this untidyness was not universal. He recalled 
that, i like thirty-five years ago, 
when visi syosee, ag came to him as a 
most ion to find clean streets 
and a brilliant tramway service in that semi- 
barbaric town. From day he thought that 

was not in the forefront of civilisation. 
Harry Barnes, M.P., expressed the 
opinion that Mr. Ricardo had shown a very 
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From a drawing by Mr. W. G. Newton, M.A. (See p. tog.) 


sound instinct in bringing such a paper before 
architects. There could be no great. archi- 
tecture unless there was a great citizenship, 
and there could be no great citizenship which 
did not produce great architecture. The city 
was the great sphere of the architect, and when 
one thought of the past one thought of it almost 
entirely in terms of cities. The old Italian 
cities showed that there was a real connection 
between architecture and commerce. There 
could be no great citizenship unless the com- 
munity had a sense of communal life, and the 
whole idea of education would have to be 
radically changed. A great deal of the present 
trouble was due to the fact that the education 
of a large number of children had been neglected. 

Mr. Raymonp Unwiw said that he hoped 
to see a revival of the communal spirit, and 
that one of the results of the war might be that 
the prominence of purely national subjects 
might die down and greater attention paid to 
the cities. If we had less to think about the 
Empire, we would be able to think more about 
local affairs. The communities should be 
small, and the inhabitants should know. one 
another to some extent. London suffered 
from being a huge agglomeration of mankind 
without sufficient organisation, and would be 
more wholesome if divided more into districts 
in which there was more local patriotism. 
Architects had very special duties to perform 
in the community. Nobody else was trained 
to look on the civic problems in the same way. 
Architects knew something of the pleasure of 
creative labour, and were able to understand 
the point of view of manual workers. They 
were in a position to understand the objection of 
workmen to piece-work—they would not 
themselves like to design houses by piece-work. 

Mr. W. J. H. Leverton referred to the 
varying architectural styles in different periods, 
and said he thought that what was required 
was a league of architects who would agree 
to work together on the same lines. It was 
-_ on these lines that real progress would be 
made: 

Mr. LYLE THompson said that the prevalence 
of basement houses had a great deal to do with 
the squalor of certain districts of London. 


He suggested that a hand-book dealing with 
the whole of London life should be issued for 
use in elementary schools. 

In closing the discussion, the CuarMaN 
said that, although they all loved to hear 
Professor Lethaby, he must disagree with his 
remark that the untidyness of the streets was 
unnoticed ; he was sure that everybody noticed 
it. It was not only in cities, but the country- 
side also was often disfigured, and very few 
local authorities appeared to take the least 
interest in the matter. He thought that the 
introduction of the leasehold system was a great 
blow to citizenship. Nine-tenths of the 
population resided in ho that did not belong 
to them, with the result that they looked upon 
their homes as places of sojourn, and took no 
personal pride in their surroundings. 

Mr. Ricarpo, replying to the discussion, 
said that the chief thing which prevented the 
subject of citizenship being spoken about was 
@ curious modesty and a sense that the indi- 
vidual did not count for very much. But, 
after all, the world was made up of individuals, 
and they should each get to the pitch of saying 
something and doing something to remedy 
the present state of civic affairs. Architecture 
must be based upon construction, science, 
capabilities and materials, and it must be 
infused with enthusiasm and inspiration. 


> 


The Victory Medal. 

A design for the Victory Medal—identical in 
its main features with that to be issued by the 
other Allied and Associated Powers for service 
in theatres of war, but different in its specific 
treatment of the subject—has been selected by 
a Committee consisting of representatives of the 
Royal Academy, the Royal Society of British 
Sculptors, the British Museum, the National 
Gallery, the Victoria and Albert Museum, and 
the Royal Mint. The approved design was 
submitted by Mr. William McMillan, !44. 
Cheyne-row, Chelsea, who was also successful 
in the competition for the design of the British 
War Medal. On the obverse of the — — 
is a winged figure of Victory, full length an 
face, and on the reverse the words “ The Great 
War for Civilisation.” 
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SOME SKETCHES AT LAVENHAM 


NEWTON and M. WaTrEeRHOUSE 





ae psp SUFFOLK isa country of low ridges and 
<mal! rolling hills, not unduly high or steep, 
but of the pleasant and inviting aspect that 
tempts the traveller from the valley and, 
having led him up, fills him with longing to 
eross over to the next summit. In the valleys, 
quiet poplars and shimmering grey-green 
aspens drowse in the haze of lush meadows, 
where the mist of the morning lingers on 
throughout the day, filling the deep shadows 


with an indescribable mother-of-pearl blue. 
(in the stiff soil of the hillsides grow oaks and 
ashes, elms and limes; and, towering above 
them all, the great masses of the wych-elma. 
This Queen of West Suffolk trees with its 
strony bold outline, its rich * blobs” of light 
and shade, and the graceful “dripping” profile 


of its branches, looks almost more like a scenery 
design by Leon Bakst than a homely English 
tree 

Lying off the main road and hidden in the 
midst of such country lies Lavenham— a huddle 
of brick chimneys and red-tile roofs, from under 
which peep out the smiling faces of the houses, 
glorious in a riot of colour. Their plastered and 
lime-washed walls vary from the palest primrose 
yellow to an unbelievable carmine and straw- 
berry pink; and on most of them are to be 
found the cunningly devised patterns of the 
Fast Anglian plasterer. The chief industry of 
the town is the weaving of herse-hair, an art 
which many of us—having memories of retaining 
@ precarious and irritating verticality upon a 
slippery and rather prickly sofa—might have 
expected and even hoped would have shared 
the death of mid-Victorian culture, together 
with the death of our admiration for the Crystal 
Palace, wax flowers, plush picture frames, the 
Albert Memorial, and begonias. Here horse- 
Lair is still woven; and in spite of the fact 
that Nature does not breed black horses only 





























and notwithstanding the efforts of the modern. 
ists to introduce striped or tartan effects with 
grey, bay, chestnut and roan hairs, it is still all 
dyed an uncompromising black 

Above the town rises the church of Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul, which, to quote Shorbel’s 

Beauties of England and Wales,” “is not 
only the principal monument of Lavenham. 
but is accounted the most beautiful feature in 
its kind in all the county. A fine fourteenth 
century chancel is joined to a tower of wonderful 
strength and beauty by a nave built in the 
first quarter of the sixteenth century In the 
early part of the fifteenth century, the tower 
was begun, quite detached from the church : 
and was chietly due to the energy and enthu- 
siasm of the Earl of Oxford and one Thomas 
Spring, a wealthy wool stapler of the town. 
In the first quarter of the sixteenth century, 
the nave with its two aisles was built; and the 
two chapels, north and south of the chancel. 
were added. At the same time, the top of the 
towers was carried up, but its completion was 
frustrated by the Dissolution in 1537. This 
one cannot but regret; for, as it stands to-day, 
the massive solidity of the tower outline con- 
trasts too strongly with the delicate sky-line 
of the nave—a contrast that would be less 
apparent had the crowning feature of pierced 
battlements and band of rich armorial carving 
been completed. 

Within, the church is rich in 
for it contains screens of several dates, 
varying from 1400 to 1700; of these, perhaps 
the finest is the main chancel screen with its 
bold outline. In addition to this, there are the 
screens separating the chancel from the chapels 
and those between the chapels and _ aisles ; 
also two remarkable “ {’arcloses,’ known as 
the “Oxford” and the “Spring” pews. 
Of these two, the latter, with its perforated 
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From drawings by Mr. W. G. Newton, M.A. 


a 109 


columns and intricate mixture of animal, 
vegetable and architectural forms, shows an 
abandon of treatment which reminds one 
forcibly of Oriental workmanship. 

To the observant, the present condition of the 
woodwork presents an interesting study ; 
for in some cases the restoration has been 
excellently done, while in others it is patent 
that the life and vigour of the ancient spirit 
has been lost; the boldness and freshness of 
the original mouldings has been slurred over, 
resulting, in some cases, in a meaningless 
travesty of the original conception. Happily, 
these cases are few, and the restoration, on the 
whole, conveys to the observer a good idea of 
what the designer’s effect must have been, 
though, unfortunately, the traces of original 
colour are too slight for one to be able to 
complete the picture. 





—_—_—_r1 =< 
Scientific Management. 


With a view to educating the public in the 
principles of scientific management, the In- 
dustrial League and Council, 82, Victoria-street, 
S.W. 1, has organised a series of lectures to be 
given in the Conference Hall, Central Hall, West- 
minster. Among the speakers, together with 
their subjects, who are due to give lectures are: 
Major E. A. Pells, ‘‘ Conditions the Workers 
May Control” (February 4); Mr. W. J. Grosart, 

Evolution of Modern Methods in Industry” 

February 18); Mr. H. Atkinson, * Economical 
Production and Prevention of Waste” (March 
3): Mr. F. C. Laurence, “ The Effect of Modern 


Industrial Methods on Employment and 
Wages” (March 24); and Mr. J. F. Butter- 
worth, “ Results Achieved in Industry by 
Modern Methods” (April 7). The value of 


knowledge on matters of scientific management 
cannot be over-estimated, and the meetings 
should prove useful gatherings. Those de- 
sirous of attending the conferences may obtain 
full particulars from the Secretary to the 
Industrial League and Council. 
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Sketehes at Lavenham. 

These sketches, by Mr. W. G. Newton and 


Mr. Michael Waterhouse, are given in connection 
with an article on page 109. 


Bicester Housing Scheme. 


The proposal of the Bicester Urban District 
Qouncil in the matter of housing comprises the 
erection of 55 houses on one site of 7 acres. The 
restricted frontage to the main road necessitated 
careful development of the rear portion of the 
site, and economy of road construction was an 
important factor in deciding the final lines of 
the lay-out Twenty-four “ parlour” type 
houses, 30 “ living-room ” type houses, and one 
house with shop attached are provided, varying 
in plan to suit the different aspects. A number 
of garden plots are provided at the rear of the 
house gardens. The contract for the erection of 
the first 12 houses has recently been let, and it is 
hoped that building operations may be com 
menced shortly. 

The architect for the scheme is Mr. H. W 
Smith, M.S.A., of 57, High-street, Oxford. 


Rotherham Housing Scheme. 


The Doncaster-road site, Rotherham, is one of 
three purchased by the Rotherham Corporation 
for erecting 3,000 houses. The plan shows 75 
acres, which is half of this site, Road No. 10 
dividing it into two portions. The lay-out 
provides for 780 houses in blocks of two, four 
and six. Special sites are reserved for public 
buildings and shops. The centre diamond 
shaped plot is allocated to recreation purposes, 
with bowling greens, tennis courts, and playing 
greens. Advantage has been taken of a small 
stream to form a children’s paddling pool and 
canal. (Contracts have been let for the con 
struction of roads and sewers and for 380 houses. 
some of which are roofed in, but great delay has 
been caused through lack of skilled labour 

Mr. Chas. A. Broadhead, A.R.1.B.A.. is the 
Rorough Architect 
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MEETINGS. 
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Fripay, Janwary 23 
Srchitectuval Craltonen’s Society. 
Mr. W. M. A. Macartney, A.WoInst.C.E., on 
“ Building By-laws, Regulations and Customs, 
and their Modification in Houses for the Working 
Classes." At the Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow. 7.45 p.m. 

Society of Technical Engineers.—Lecture by 
Mr. (. G. A. MeDonald. At Chamber of Com 
Birmingham. 7.0 


f lasgow 


merece, New-street, p.m 
Monpay, January 26. 
‘arden Villages Coaference.—Mr. Ebenezer 


Garden Villave, 
* The Winter 


Howard on “The Ideal 
at 2.30 p.m. ; Mr. Mark Poore on 
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slow Colony,” at 3.15 p.m.; and Capt. R. L. 
Reiss on “ Principles of Housing and Town 
Planning, at 7.45 p.m At Town Hall, 
Croydon. 

Royal Society o Art Captain H. H 
Thomas, M.B.E., on “ Aircraft Photography in 
War and Peace.’ At John-street,. W-f 
s Pp 


frespay. January 27 
waiting Fnaqineerrine ty Vir 7. 4 


‘Colour Matching by Natura and 


y Sov 


Jilum 
Martin on 


Artificial Light At John-street Adelphi. 
Wit 5.0) pom. 
(arden Villag Conterence.—Mr. Clougl 


Williams- Ellis on Pisé Building and Its Possi 
bilities,” at 2.30 p.m.; Mr. Alfred Crofts 

grick v. Wood,” at 3.15 p.m At Town Hall 
Croydon 

WEDNESDAY, January 28 

National Federatio of Building Tradex 
Employers.--Annual General Meeting At 
Midland Grand Hotel, St. Pancras, N.W. 1 


10.30 a.m. 

Royal Society of Arts.—Sir Cecil Hertslet on 
“The Ruin and Restoration of Belgium At 
John-street, W.C. 2. 4.30 p.m 


Tuurspay, January 29. 
( raites 


* Charac 


L.C.C. Central School of Art« and 
Sir Banister Fletcher, F.R.L.B.A., on 
ter of Elizabethan and Jacobean Architecture 
At Southampton-row, W.C. 1. 6.0 p.m 

Edinburgh Irchitectural Association..—-My 
James Salmon, F.R.LB.A.. on = * Gardens.’ 
Edin 


At the College of Art, Lauriston-place 
p.m. 
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COMPETITION NEWS 


Exeter. 
For tur Vicrortra Haury (Exerer).” L 
Designs for the rebuilding of the Vietoria H 
Lecture Room, &« Queen-street Exe 


f the design placed first wi 


archite =, 


ihe vuthor 
appointed 


und 50 guineas will be 


ind) =premiums | 


awarded for 


guineas 
designs placed second and third respectivel 
Sir A. Brumwell Thomas, F.R.1.B.A.. w ’ 
ass assessor. Further particulars from M 
M. H. Dansford, 15, Bedford-circus, FE 
See our advertisement pages Jan. 16 
Chatham. 
For tHE Boroven Councit.-—Plans for th 


of about fifty acres, for the erection of 
Premium, £100. Send 


lay out 
working-class dwellings. 


ing-in day, February 9. Further particulars 
from Mr. Kdward B. Lee, Town Clerk, Chatham 
(See our advertisement pages Jan. 9 
Southport. 
For THe Epvvucation CommMirree.—Designe 


for a secondary school. The sending-in day 
has been extended to February 7. 
Restoration of Belgium. 

The Journal of the Roval Institute of 
Architects states that on January 1, the Minist: 
f Health, in a letter to the Roval 
intimated that be had been requested by tl) 
High Commissioner for Liége to call 
to the competitions being organised for designs 
of various types of buildings required in tl! 
restoration of the devastated regions of Namu 
Liege, and Luxembourg. As the sending 
day is January 31, representations have been 
the Minister of Health with a 
extended 


British 
Institut 
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made t view | 


the tine being 























Base of Tower, Lavenham Church. 


From a Drawing by Mr. Micnien WaTERHoUsE. 


(See page 109). 
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SCREEN BETWEEN SPRING CHADEL AND SOVTT AISLE. 
CHVRCH OF 55:PETER &DAVL LAVENHAM. 
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FROM A DRAWING BY MR. MICHAEL WATERHOUSE, M.Cc. 
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LAVENHAM, SPRING PARCLOSE. FROM A DRAWING BY Mr. W 
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by the Great Fire of London into two 
distinct divisions, in the first of which 
wood was the principal material used, except in 
@ur greater churches and buildings; and the 


ae history of English builaing is divided 





*The following articles on the City Companies 
have already appeared in our pages :—the Mercers’, 
March 31, 1916; the Grocers’, April 28; the Drapers’ 
May 12; the Goldsmiths’, June 9; the Skinners’, 
J 14; the Merchant Taylors’, August 4; the 
Seheodschers’ September 1; the Salters’, October 6; 
the Ironmongers’, October 27; the Vintners’, 
December 8; the Clothworkers’, December 22; the 
Barbers’, January 26, 1917; the Dyers’, Feb. 16; the 

*,. February 23; the Leathersellers’, March 
30; the Pewterers’, April 20; the Cutlers’, June 1; 
the Bakers’, June 15; the Wax Chandlers’, June 29 ; 
the Tallow Chandlers’, August 10; the Butchers’, 

ber 7; the. Armourers’ and Brasiers’, Septem- 
ber 21; the Girdlers’, October 12; the Sadiers’ 
November 9; the Apothecaries’, December 7; the 
Painter Stainers’, January 11, 1918; the Curriers’, 
February 15; the Innholders’, March 29; the Coach 
and Harness Makers’, August 16; the Founders’, 
Nov. 15; the Stationers’, December 13; the 
Coopers’, Aug. 8, :919; The Cordwainers’, Nov. 14. 
The Fishmongers’ will be given shortly. 








No. 35, 
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Carpenters’ 


Company, 


With some account 
of the 


Joiners’ 
Company.* 





second, when it was relegated to a secondary and 
subordinate position. The first was the golden 
age of the carpenter, in which his was the chief 
of all crafts, while in the second he formed 
an important member of a group which con- 
tained the mason, the bricklayer, the joiner 
and the plasterer. He is bracketed in the 
specification of to-day with the joiner, and 
though the importance of his work is still very 
great, the limits of his province are being en- 
croached on by workers in other materials used 
in substitution where carpentry once reigned 
supreme. The carpenter’s noblest material is 
oak, and in our medizval roofs we have examples 
of the greatest pitch of perfection ever reached 
by native craftsmanship, and while joinery and 
other crafts show more clearly the influence of 
waves of forcign fashion the greatest feats of 
carpentry are of purely English inspiration and 
origin. 

The Carpenters’ Company, as representing a 
most important craft, has a Jong and venerable 
history, and though occupying the position of 
twenty-sixth company in the established order 
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of precedence, exceeds several of the great 
Companies in wealth and importance ; while in 
furmer years it. practically controlled and 
regulated building in London, the “ King’s 
Carpenter ” occupying @ most important official 
position as a airector and controller of building 
from an early date. 

The date of the formation of the Carpenters 
Guild is uncertain, but, though it must have 
been an ancient one, it seems unlikely that the 
Company was incorporated before 1477, in the 
reign of Edward. IV ; but the Common Seal of 
the Company and its grant of arms are dated in 
1466. Though the Carpenters are not alluded 
to among the eighteen adulterine guilds formed 
in the reign of Edward III, there is in the books 
of the Brewers’ Company a reference to the 
Guild’s exivtence in the reign of Henry V, 
while it also appears from records in the posses- 
sion of the Company that the site of the present 
Hall was let to Richard Aas, Peter Sextein and 
Richard Punchon, citizens and carpenters of 
London, in 1428, and that in the followirg year 
the Hall was built. Further, the City recon 6 
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show that in 1271 (Henry III) two Master Car- 
penters and two Master Masons were sworn in to 
orm certain dutics with reference to 

ildi lands and boundaries in the City, and 
it is not unreasonable to assume that they 

to existing guilds.” 

The craft of the carpenter has always been 
structural, and his masterpieces are without 
question the timber roofs of our gréat houses 
and churches, where, without the aid of any 
other material, beauty in form was obtained 
by the skilful framing and simple moulding of 
beams, bearing and transmitting strains 
the bones and muscles of a livirg organism. 
roofs of Westminster Hall and Eltham 
showed what was possible in great 
etaborate building, while the timber-framed 
of the West of England, often filled in 
ith brickwork, showed how the natural forms 
t baulks of timber could be framed into 
its, forming the simpler kinds of 
Forms were dictated by material, 
scale of panelling, until late in the six- 
century, was fixed by the width of wood 
could be readily obtained from native 
imber, the stiles and rai's being just sufficient 

give stiffness and support. “Waoaldinge were 
and simple, frequently replaced by splays 
of various forme. 

The rise of joinery was contemporary with the 
growth of foreign influence—Italian, French, 
end Dutch—and with the gradual substitu- 
tion of the architect for the medixval master- 
builder. Paneling, conceived as a part of 
design, was considered independently of mater- 
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Ba joiner’s craft was called into 
requisition in making panels of several widths 
of wood glued, and mouldings on them became 
large and complicated, and often had to be 
made independently, while frequently in the 
Jouis XIV and Louis XV periods the large 
members were themselves built up and framed 
of several parts. The classical column replaced 
the square post of earlier periods, and was built 
up of sections glued and tongued together and 
then trimmed. The undercut carving of the 
Stuart period was for the most part carved out 
of special woods and affixed by glue or nails 
in position, and so a large part of the work of 
the joiner became indistinguishable in its 
outlines from that of the plasterer or mason, 
while the carpenter’s constructional framework 
became hidden beneath the finishings of the 
joiner or plasterer. The simple massive furni- 
ture of the Gothic period in the form of benches, 
tables, and screens passed into the joirer’s hands, 
and then by the process of evolution became 
more and more the province of a new division 
of the craft of wood work, the “ cabinet- maker,” 
whose province covered the mysteries of inlaying, 
veneering, and a number of other devices carried 
to the extreme limit in the Louis XV and Louis 
XVI periods, and paraphrased at a considerable 
distance in this country, while its complexity 
and elegance are the despair of the modern 
manufacturing designer. The various crafts 
of woodwork, of which that of the carpenter is 
the parent, form the most complete historical 
index which can be found to tho craft work of 
medieval ‘and modern Europe. The charters 
of the * Company contain clauses 
which ise the size of joists, quarters, 
rafters, laths, and other forms of woodwork, 
and the company was authorised to inflict 
penalties on all who were discovored using 
materials which did not come up to the stand- 
ards laid down, the penalties imposed 
going to the Company and the moiety other- 
wie disposed of; no other craft was per- 
mitted to carry out carpenter's work, and 

rpenters were to work “ only for wages by 
and not by bangaine in great, to the end 
workmanshippe may be well donne,” 

the Master and 


one “ should be made or erected upon 
or towards the * WAR Or contrary to 
"The last provision is 
carpenter was the chief 
made responsible for the 
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whole structure of buildings. Persons who 
kept wharves within the City were not to buy 
timber to sell again, in order to forestall the 
market. The jurisdiction of the Company, 
under the charter of Edward IV, was confi 

to the City, but a later charter of James I 
extended the area in which they exercised rights 
of search to a radius of two miles round the 
City. For searches outside the City and its 
precincts the Master and Wardens were to 
give notice at the office of the King’s Majesty's 
worka, near Whitehall, to the Master Carpenter 
of His Majesty’s works, in order that he might 
accompany them if he wished to de so. Previous 
to the charter granted by Charles I in 1640, 
the Company had the right of “ reforming and 
correcting buildings,” but under the new charter 
this was altered to “retard and delay all 


insufficient buildings, works, and workmanships | 


until the Commissioners of the Crown for build- 
ings in the cities of London and Westminster 
and thé neighbouring places, or any two or 
more of them, should have notice from the 
Master and Wardens, and should provide a 
fit remedy,” but the charter increased their 
jurisdiction, to a radius of four miles round the 
City of London. 

t is not certain when the office of King’s 
Carpenter was first instituted, but the office 
was an important one and held under the terms 
of a patent. Edward Gravely was appointed 
Chief Carpenter of the Works in the Palace of 
Westminster, the Tower of London and else- 
where in England, at a salary of Is. a day, 
in the first year of Richard I1I—the appoint- 
ment being for life. Thomas Mauncy, a Warden 
of the Carpenters’ Company, in 1491-2, also 
held the appointment; while in the reign of 


-Henry VII two offices were created, that of 


“‘ Carpenter of the King’s Works in England,” 
and “ oe of the Tower.” Humphrey 
Coke, another Warden of the Company, held 
the first appointment, and in 1520 the King’s 
Master Carpenter with many working craftemen 
was sent over to France to erect a palace of 
timber, on the occasion of the meeting of 
Henry VIII and Francis I at the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. 

Coke was succeeded in his office by James 
Nedam (or Nedeham), who was Master of the 
Company in 1536, but who, after a brief tenure 
of office, was promoted to be “ Surveyor of the 
King’s Works”; and in his place, John Russell, 
Master in 1550, and William Clement were 
jointly appointed as King’s Carpenters. William 
Partington, another well-known carpenter, 
filled the office in the reign of Elizabeth, being 
appointed with one Colbrand, in 1589, and 
was a contemporary of Inigo Jones, who was 
appointed King’s Surveyor in 1614. Subsequent 
to Partington’s appointment, there are no records 
of later appointments to the post of King’s 
Carpenter, but the appointments as King’s 
Carpenter to the Tower are recorded as late as 
1701.. These appointments are a very fair 
indication of the duration of the period during 
which carpentry was the master craft, before 
it yielded its predominant position to become 
one of the many sections of a more complex 
division of building crafts. 

The arms of the Company, granted in 1466 
and confirmed in 1530, are described :— } 

‘A felde siluer a cheveron sable grayled iij 
compas of the same. Motto: ‘Honour God.’ ”’ 

In 1623 the Carpenters’ Company imprisoned 
certain joiners’ for interfering in carpenters’ 
work, and action being taken by them against 
the Company in the ‘King’s Bench, the matter 
was referred to the Court of Aldermen, who 
attempted to define the limits of the crafts. 
The constructive portions of houses belo 
to carpenters, and were not senuen te 
floors were a vexed point. Elm and oak were 
commonly used, and carpenters were fo lay 
them if not grooved. Deal was considered 
@ rather rare and precious wood, and as such 
should belong to the joiners, but if deal flooring 
was ungrooved it was claimed to belong to the 
carpenters. 

As a co ce of these craft disputes it 
can be seen that the joiner had a definite advan- 
tage in the increase of complicated construction, 
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an influence which doubtless had its effect op 
the development of English woodwork doe«ign. 
Rivalry between the crafts continued, and in 
1672 the Joiners and Ceilers petitioned the 
Corporation to try to enforce the rules laid 
down. The Carpenters contended that they 
were the ancient craft who originally dealt with 
all branches of woodwork, and the jviners and 
others “ were formerly but limbes, members 
and a part of the Carpentry and branches taken 
from them.” They cleverly urged that while 
they had never lost the right to practise all 
branches of the craft, the Joiners had debarred 
themselves from carpentry by seeking inde- 
pendent incorporation, but the Court of Alder. 
men decided to maintain the division formerly 
laid down. 

The Carpenters’ Company took its part in 
meeting the burdens imposed on such bodies 
by the State. The obligations involved 
meeting sovereigns in their progress through 
London, and contributing men and money 
for national purposes; they shared an 
Irish manor with the ironmongers, brewers, 
scriveners, Coopers, pewterers, and barbers, 
but declined to join in the Virginia Venture, 
although they contributed money towards 
the emigration movement to that land. Unlike 
most of the. companies, their hall escaped 
the ravages of the Great Fire, owing to its bei 
isolated by the gardens in rear, which, until 
the formation of Throgmorton Avenue in the 
seventies, remained an open and unbuilt on 
space, abutting on that of the Drapers’ Company. 
—— old drawings of the hall exist, definite 
particulars of the dates of its first construction 
and the frequent additions and alterations 
made to it, are somewhat meagre, and at the 
time of its demolition it was a building of no 
great architectural merit, partially surrounded 
by a collection of smaller rooms and entered 
from a courtyard facing London Wall. A new 
parlour was constructed in 1500 at a cost of 
£23 2s. 11d. ; in 1561 and 1572 other alterations 
were made, and in 1579 the parlour was replaced 
by a new one with carved panels, one containing 
the arms, the second the date, and the third the 
names of the Wardens. In 1588 a gallery was 
built on the south side cf the hall, and in 1595 
an extension on the east end at a charge of 
£121 10s. At this date the accommodation 
comprised a refectory, a great and little parlour, 
a kitchen, tery, buttery, the clerk’s house, 
and the hall; the upper part of the hall was 
paved with Purbeck and Dunkirk stone mm 
1656, and in 1664 a gallery was built on the 
west side of the garden extending to the 
boundary of the Drapers’ premises. 

The roof over the hall was at one time 4n 
open timbered one, but. was subsequently 
ceiled, while on the western side of the hail s 
series of distemper panels were discovered and 
uncovered in 1845, which represent soenes in 
biblical history, illustrating the history of the 
craft, which were carefully preserved on the 
demolition of the hall. 

The new hall formed part of a scheme for 
the better utilisation of the properties of the 
Carpenters’ and Drapers’ Companies by the 
formation of Throgmorton-avenue and was 
erected in 1876 from designs by Mr. W. W. 
Pocock, F.R.J.B.A. Externally, though a !ittle 
over-emphasised by the deep projections which 
supported the columns, dividing the fronts into 
five bays, it bears very favourable comparison 
with most buildings of its time, being dignified 
and impressive in its proportions and scale. 
Internally it contains some fine rooms, 4 /ittie 
marred by heaviness and too great an admixture 
of different materials used in its deeoration. 

Both the Carpenters’ and the Joiners’ gh 
of search and supervision have ceased under 
the conditions of modern life, but the Carpenters 
do a great amount of very useful and valuable 
educational and charitable work both¥in 
connection with the craft and other public 
object 

The ters’ Com maintain two set* 
of ae ; Be at Teick enham andthe 
other at Godalming, and also contribute 
many hospitals and charitable institutions. 
They also give pensions to some thirty perso”. 
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ny has also taken an unusually 
on in the provision of technical educa- 
tion, maintaining, in conjunction with other 
of the guilds connected with ling, the 
Trades’ Training School in Great Titchfield- 
dreet, Two sets of public lectures on craft 
subjects are in normal times given at the Hall 
yearly, as well as two other courses on carpentry 
and sanitary science. In addition, they hold 
riodic exhibitions of woodwork and carving 
at their Hall. 





ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF 

IRELAND. 
Inscriptions. 

Mz. Georce F. Beckett, the President, pre- 
sided at a meeting of the Architectural Associa- 
tion of Ireland on Tuesday, January 13, at 
South Frederick-lane, Dublin, when a lecture 
on “Inscriptions” was given by Mr. George 
Atkinson, R.H.A. The lecturer, as a pre- 
liminary to a proper understanding of inscrip- 
tions, traced the development of the Roman 
alphabet through the influence of tool and 
material, and emphasised the necessity for a 
correct appreciation of the natural growth of 
letter forms in grading the choice between good 
and bad forms. An interesting series of lantern 
slides was shown of Roman inscriptions in stone 
and marble, and the subsequent variations of the 
letter forms as found in manuscript. Coming 
at the present time, when the demand for in- 
criptions for memorials is so great, the lecture 
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was most opportune and useful to the members 
of the Association. At the conchision a cordial 
vote of thanks to the lecturer was proposed by 
Mr. L. O'Callaghan, President of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland, and 
seconded by Mr. H. G. Leash. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTU RAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
Ventilation. 


The sixth general meeting of the session was 
held at the Association’s Rooms, Royal Society 
of Artists’ Buildings, Birmingham, on January 
16. The Vice-President, Mr. R. Savage, 
F.R.LB.A., took the chair, and 26 members 
were present. 

Mr. A. H. Barker, B.A., B.Sc., Whitworth 
Scholar, read a paper on “ Recent Advances in 
the Theory of Ventilation,” in which he called 
attention to the revolution that had taken 
place in the theories previously held. It was 
only of recent years that the new’ conception 
had been, as it were, re-discovered, for it had 
probably been a re-discovery rather than a 
conscious adoption of old ideas. It was not 
easy, however, to understand how the original 
misconception regarding ventilation came to 
have so long a life. The paper contained much 
scientific detail. A great deal of interest was 
added by the numerous lantern slides illus- 
trating by graphs, charts, &c., the results of 
various experiments and tests which had been 
made in connection with the theory of ventila- 
tion. 

Mr. Doubleday, in proposing a vote of thanks 














(See page 116.) 
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to the lecturer, referred to several badly 
ventilated buildings he had visited. 

Mr. Salway Nicol, F.R.1.B.A., in seconding 
the vote of thanks, said he thought most archi- 
tects found the subject of ventilation one of 
deep mystery, though it was certainly part of 
their business to see that a building was effici- 
ently ventilated. Most of the heating and 
ventilating engineers with whom they consulted 
appeared to have little or no knowledge of 
the scientific side of the subject, with the result 
that in many cases ventilating was not of such 
a high standard as we should like it to be. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote to the 
meeting, said he felt overwhelmed by the mass 
of scientific facts and figures that had been 
placed before them, and he was sorry that more 
time could not have been devoted to their 
further explanation. 





-—- 
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The Bartlett School of Architecture. 

Professor Simpson will give two public 
lectures this term in connection with the 
Bartlett School of Architecture. The first will 
be entitled “ English Architecture in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” and will take place on 
February 12, at 5.30 p.m. The other, on “ The 
Trend of Architectural Thought in England 
To-day,” will be on February 26, at 5.30 p.m. 
Both lectures will be illustrated with lantern 
slides. Admission will be by ticket only, which 
may be obtained by sending a stamped addressed 
envelope to the Publications Secretary, | Univer- 
sity College, Gower-street, W.C. 1. 
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AMERICAN FRAME CONSTRUCTION.—II, 


By Bryant NEwBovp. 


THE PLAN. 

Some may be still doubtful whether the 
middle-class man will ever have to pay for 
the privilege of carrying the working-man’s 
dinner-pail to the job for him, but, like it or not, 
there can be no two opinions as to whether 
the middle classes in the future will do increas- 


ingly more of their own domestic work. ‘There- 


fore, in case such a happy condition should 
arise when architects will be permitted to rest 
a while from designing the so-called working- 
man’s house and give their attention to those 
for middle-class people, it may be of interest 
to consider how work (one almost wrote “ labour,”’ 
but the meaning of the word seems somewhat 
altered of late) can be saved by attention to the 
plans, and for inspiration it is recommended 
that the American type of plan be consulted, 
as it is the production of a people whom the 
servant question does not interest, because it 
is non-existent. There are no “ servants” in 
America. There are “helps,” it is true, but 
the less said about them the better, and in any 
case they generally speak fairly ably for them- 
selves, whereas it is with dumb-waiters that 
we wish to concern curselves. 

Few women will disagree with the statement 
that it is the open fire which is responsible for 


whether he had ever heard that to popularise 
is to cheapen. Why we refuse to avail ourselves 
of the comfort of central heating remains a 
mystery, unless it be due to that ignorance 
which finds offence in any innovation. However, 
the fact is that for those who will make use 
of these two factors awaits a considerably 
improved condition of domestic comfort. 
From the plans illustrated it will be seen that 
a certain cellar space is necessary ; and though 
the writer appreciates the prejudice against this, 
a commodious space beneath a house is of itself 
a very convenient thing. For hot-air heating 
it is a necessity, and for hot-water heating an 
advantage. In the case of hot-air heating, 
here is placed the furnace from which flues lead 
to every room and passage in the house. Here 
is stored the hard coal with which it is necessary 
to feed the furnace only twice daily. Here, 
also, are generally laundry tubs and cold-storage 
larders, a trunk room and a workshop. As the 
details of the furnace itself may not be common 
knowledge, a diagram illustrates the following 
description. The first essential is a proper 
provision for a supply of fresh air from the 
outside, the opening for which should be as 
far above the ground as possible, and in order 
that suction of dust and dirt may be prevented 
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the greater part of the dirt in a house, whilst 
to the man who “ does his bit ” it is the eternal 
washing up which casts a yellow jaundice over 
life’s countenance. Now, the carrying of 
heavy coal buckets is not a mother’s work, nor 
does a man, when dabbling in the slimey wash- 
bowl, look his best. If a man and his wife 
are to share the work of the house, the coals 
to the man and the wash-bowl to the woman 
would seem a fairer division, and it is to the 
interest of both to see how the burden of each 
may be lightened; and if the open fire is 
responsible for dirt, and washing-up for depres- 
sion, it is obvious that both should be dismissed. 
Even if, for cheerfulness, we keep an open fire 
or two, it were well to discover ways of saving 
dirt and heavy portage. 

The prime factors are electricity and central 
heating, against both of which we seem equally 
and ignorantly prejudiced in England. Whilst 
in America the order of procedure is, first to 
lay the electric cables for lighting, tramways 
and then to make the roads, and 
last of to build the houses, in England the 
order is reversed in every detail save that of the 
electric cable, which seldom arrives at all. 
For example, the writer sits at this moment 
trying his eyes by the light of an oil lamp 
suffering from the ans disease, whilst 
at no greater distance 500 yards away 
pours a force of water sufficient to create 
enough electricity to supply light, heat and 
power for the county. “ Electricity is 
too expensive to become popular,” recently said 
@ well-known scientist, causing some to wonder 


it should be covered with wire meshing. From 
this opening a flue or duct is carried to the 
underside of the furnace. In addition, in order 
to produce a better circulation of air throughout 
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the house, an accessory air-duct from the hall 
to the furnace is advisable. The cold air 
circulates around the fire pot, which is encased 
in steel radiators, and passes by hot-air pipes 
to the various rooms. The best furnaces ar 
so made that the smoke, after leaving the 
combustion chamber, must travel around the 
radiator once or more before finding exit to 
the chimney. Furnaces may be made of 
cast or wrought iron and steel, either singly 
or combined, and it is clearly a question of the 
greatest radiating surface for the lowest con- 
sumption of fuel. Thisisa point which concerns 
the manufacturer rather than the householder; 
to whom the fuel door and shaking-lever will 
be of more interest, though this only twice a 
day, when he will shake the ashes into the 
ashpit and stoke through the feed door, 
incidentally emptying his garbage pail on top 
of the newly-supplied fuel. Before going to 
bed he will shut down the fresh air supply and 
regulate the check, so that a very slow com 
bustion will ensure a gentle warmth throughout 
the night, and in the morning there will be no 
coming dewn in pyjamas and dressing-gown 
into chilly rooms to light the recurring fire with 
damp wood ; but instead a little gentle stoking 
exercise after breakfast and the heating question 
is settled for the day. Hot-water heating is 4 
form with which we are better acquainted in 
England and its advantages are agreed upon, 
but it is the expense which renders it prohibitive 
for the small house. Steam heat being exceed. 
ing unpleasant and. oppressive, it will not be 
discussed. 

So much for heating, which, by the way, 
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Basement of American House. 
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removes & good deal of the trouble occasioned 
by our friend the miner, who will no longer be 
wo i ble when the 7 hot-air 
furnace is & neral commodity. e, too, may 
then ae the humour of a system which forces 

p ith seven children to live on strike 


: of seven shillings a week for as long as ever 


it pleases him to do 80. 4 ; 

To those to whom an open fire is essential, a 
«mall grating under the fire basket connected 
by a nartow flue to the cellar will be found to 
save the carrying of ashes and the dirt occasioned 
by their removal in the old-fashioned way. 
The fuel lift shown in the kitchen will save 
bumping coal buckets, which is bad for the stair 

and temper alike. 

In connection with the second enemy to 
domestic bliss, the washing of dishes and clothes, 
our plan will effect a considerable saving of 
energy, and electricity will play an increasingly 
t part as time passes and prejudice 

If one were to be asked the main 
difference between English and American 
ing, one would reply that in England to 
go from the kitchen to the dining-room it is 
invariably necessary to cross the hall, whilst in 
America it is not. With us this doubtless 
originates from those good old days when the 
procession of master cook, cooks, maids and 
sullions behind barons of good old English 
beef was a solemn rite, and that being so a 
dately intervening hall was essential ; whereas 
at the present time, when it is inadvisable to 
trace the ancestry of our meat further back than 
to the refrigerator, possibly the less procedure 
about it the better; and in any case one’s 
leaning towards ritual would amount to a very 
‘keen sense of humour if we found any great 
pleasure in a procession consisting of one’s wife 
and self carrying dinner across an unheated 
hall. Consequently, in the American plan the 
dining-room is only separated from the kitchen 
by the service pantry, in the strategic position 
of which lies the secret of the saving of a very 
great deal of the customary but unn 
work. Many times the writer has heard objec- 
tions to a maid closing the door with her foot, 
and wondered what else the poor thing was to do 
with both hands full. Consequently, a swing- 
door is now invariably placed between the 
pantry and dining-room. It will be noted that 
there is no scullery and that, therefore, all the 
dishes are kept in the pantry and are only taken 
from it via the serving hatch at meal times. 
After meals the dishes, on a tray, are placed in 
the serving hatch, and in the richer households 
are washed in an electric washer, whilst in those 
of less means they are washed in the pantry sink 
and replaced in the hot cupboard over the 
serving hatch, in which they dry and are ready 
to hand for the next meal. “In the corner of the 
pantry will be noted a clothes’ chute which 
descends from the bathroom above and leads 
down directly over the wash-tubs in the base- 
ment. The labour which is saved by this simple 
ean easily be imagined by anyone who 
has struggled with the weekly washing basket, 
than which there are few more soul-destroying 
‘ccupations This chute and the sliding 
wy between dining and living-rooms, the 
lift and furnace flue, are instances of the 
facilities which timber framing construction 
tenders possibic. It is the invariable custom to 
Provide @ closet or cupboard in bedrooms ; these 
a found most convenient and would, one is 
aed, P. appreciated d by the housewife in 
rom the wings published in 
Fanuary 2 issue it will be seen that it is 


E 


anny, to indicate the wiring system and 
bis See switches are 2-way and those in 
te a oe, which saves csndidinate duplica- 


\ wall plug may be seen indi- 
eitie fees kitchen ; this is for the 
‘ron, which is universally used even in 
oe households in America. 
Won Plans of the hotise in Kewstoke Woods, 
Seton-super- Mare suggest an effort to adapt 
nia, construction to English needs. Here, 
an alm st too-rapidly sloping site has 
Made tle best use of for the necessary 
iho “hich is housed the hot-air furnace 
h ducts lead to every room and 
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en in the house. The ash dumps will also 
noticed in the basements, and a large play- 
room has been fitted up as a miniature gym- 
nasium for the children. On the ground floor 
the service pantry figures again, with sink, 
swing doors, china cupboard and fuel lift, and 
on the first floor what is believed to be an 
original feature is shown in the bathroom ; this 
consists of a type of lift-up basin that is met 
with on ocean-going steamships, which is here 
placed over the foot of the bath and fitted with 
swivel taps which, when folded back against 
the wall, are shut off and when opened out over 
the basin or bath emit the water—one set of 
taps thus serving bath or basin as desired. 
The basin can be folded up against the wall 
when not in use, and on mornings when pressed 
for time or for any other reason such as a 
shortage of hot water, a jugfull in the basin 
supplies with the aid of a sponge to one standing 
in the bath a good substitute for a bath without 
sprinkling the bathroom floor, thus saving 
considerable cleaning up afterwards. 

it may be of interest to add that the cost of 
this combined frame and concrete construction 
has been found to be two-thirds that of brick or 
stone, and to re-state that such houses have 
been built in two months. 





al 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
LONDON. 


At a recent meeting of the London Society, 
Mr. Raymond Unwin, F.R.LB.A., dealt with 
some of the ways in which the growth and 
development of the City of London might be 
guided and controlled in the interests of the 
whole community. On account of the tendency 
to crowd together, we had congestion in the 
centre, competition for the most favourable 
sites, high price of land, and overcrowding, 
resulting in disease and misery. In London we 
had been spared the worst evils of overcrowding 
as decentralisation had come in time. On the 
one hand there was a tendency to decentralise 
dwellings, and London had become an exporter 
of population. On the other hand, there had 
been a movement towards the consolidation of 
industry into fewer and larger units, owing to 
the advantages of mass production. We could 
either allow these tendencies to develop hap- 
hazard, or we could guide and control them in 
the interests of the whole. The time had come 
when to the growth ‘of a city the same kind of 
organisation and planning must be applied as in 
any other large enterprise. 

Transport.—While there was still room for 
the development of the central business area, we 
should look to the early arrest of the con- 
tinuous growth of London, and even a diminu- 
tion of the number of inhabitants. Such 
limitation could probably be secured by the 
development of industrial satellite towns or 
garden cities, and also detached dormitory 
suburbs. This suggested difficulties that would 
arise in regard to the means of transport. 
These difficulties might be met in two ways—by 
providing new facilities and by economising 
in waste of transport. There -was needless 
congestion of goods’ traffic (an outstanding 
instance of which was Covent Garden Market) 
which could be prevented by better organisa- 
tion. With regard to passenger traffic, studies 
of other cities had shown the disadvantages of 
many terminal stations at. the outskirts of a city. 
We should consider the possibility of some 
underground linking of these main lines. We 
also suffered from lack of co-ordination between 
the various means of transport. In the future 
the motor ’bus and the motor-car would probably 
supersede tramways, but the comparative value 
of the two systems could not properly be judged 
until roads suitable for high-speed tramcars 
were available. 

Tenements v. Cottages,—The fact that in 
London we had escaped the general adoption of 
tenement dwellings would seem to disprove any 
necessity for that type of housing, and the 
advantages in health and general pleasure of life 
derived from open development were so great 
that a lower limit of population in any one town 
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would be a cheap price to pay for them. Such 
open development, while lessening, did not do 
away with the need in London for playgrounds, 
pleasure grounds and open spaces, and suitable 
areas should as quickly as possible be reserved. 

Control.—One of the most needs in 
connection with the development of London 
was the creation of unity of control, with « 
general staff that could think out and plan the 
policy for the city. At the same time it was 
necessary that there should be the utmost 
freedom of local control and local initiative in 
those matters which primarily affected the 
different localities, compatible with the general 
direction on these matters which concerned the 
whole city. 

Land Values.—In considering the solution of 
the problem, how was this free disposition of 
land to be secured without ruinous charges on 
the public purse? We must first ise that 
the value of the land was due to the advantages 
derived from settling on it ; and, secondly, that 
anything that increased those advantages 
increased the value of the sites. Hence, im- 
provements and controls would increase the 
sum total of land values, though they might 
materially alter the apportionment of such values 
on individual sites. If the whole land were in 
one ownership, it would not matter which pi 
of land acquired building value, and which re- 
remained at open-space value; all that would 
matter would be the total valuation as repre- 
sented by the sum of efficiency and pleasure of 
associated life of the city. The a plan 
would seem to be that each city should own its 
own site, but there were difficulties in the way 
of this as the land around towns had acquired a 
speculative value, and if the areas were pur- 
chased at speculative prices’ there might be con- 
siderable loss owing to the failure to realise the 
speculative value in the case of a stationary or 
slowly-growing town. An alternative was to 
assess the greater part of the cost of such 
improvements on the sites which had most 
benefited, and this method had been adopted 
with good results in some American cities. In 
Kansas, for example, parks and boulevards had 
been made at a cost of 11,000,000 dollars, 82 per 
cent. of which had been paid by such special 
assessment. Whatever method was best 
adapted to this country the matter was urgent. 


_—_ << 


COVENT GARDEN. 


THe names of a galaxy of famous architects 
are associated with the Covent Garden estate, 
the sale of which took place this week: Inigo 
Jones, Wren, Benjamin Wyatt, Holland, 
Beazley, Smirke, Sir Charles Barry. Much of 
the work of these men was in connection with 
the two famous theatres of Covent Garden and 
Drury-lane, whose careers, until recently, have 
been those of continued misfortane, But u 
certain phases we cannot but look back with a 
measure of envy, as, for instance, when on 
December 31, 1808, His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales laid the first stone of the new 
Covent Garden Theatre, subsequent to the fire 
on September 20 of that year, and when on 
September 18, 1809—that is, within nine months 
—the theatre opened with a performance of 
Macbeth. The present house was completed 
within an even shorter period in 1855, six 
months sufficing for the erection. Such speed 
we should do well to emulate to-day. The 
rent of Drury-lane Theatre has increased from 
£50 a year, the sum which Thomas Killigrew 
paid to the Duke of Bedford, to £6,950, the 
sum stated in the particulars of the recent 
sale. St. Paul's, Covent Garden, has been the 
subject of adverse criticism on account of 





the tetlowing anecdote, which was related to 
Walpole by Speaker Onslow : 

of Bedford sent for Inigo, he told him that he 
wanted a chapel for the parishioners of Coven 
Garden ; but added that he would not go to 
any considerable expense ; in short, said he, ‘I 
would not have it much better than a barn.’ 
‘Well, then,’ ied Jones, ‘you shall hav 
the handsomest barn in England!’ ” 
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HOUSING AND TOWN-PLANNING NOTES. 


£2,000 Cottages. 

Tux tenders received by the Gower (near 
Swansea) Rural District Council sghend oe a 
of working-class dwellings range from £1, 
to £1,975 cottage, in different parishes. 
The figures have been forwarded to the Ministry 
of Health. 


Cement Conerete Building Blocks. 

We are asked to state that the specification 
for cement concrete building blocks published 
in our issue of January 9 is the invention of 
Mr. A. J. Jefferies, of Mayfair Chambers, 
Balderton-street, W. 


Ministry of Healih’s Flats. 


The Greenwich Borough Council has received 
a report from its Medical Officer of Health, 
condemning as unfit for ‘human habitation a 
number of flats which are being converted 
from old houses in the borough by the Housing 
Department of the Ministry of Health. In all 
some thirty or forty~houses are concerned, 
and when it was agreed that the scheme should 
be carried out by the Ministry, new plans were 
substituted for those passed by the Borough 
Council. The Medical Officer stated that in 
three houses nearing completion the Ministry 
had doubled the number of flats which the 
Council had recommended that the houses 
should be divided into, and the flats were not 
up to the standard required by the Housing 
and Town-planning Act, 1919, in regard to 
the height of the rooms and ventilation. He 
recommended that ,the agreement with the 
Ministry should be terminated as soon as 
possible, and the work put through by the 


Council. 
Middlesbrough. 


Representatives of the Corporation and the 
Housing Commissioners have conferred with 
representatives of the builders at Middles- 
brough with regard to fixing a definite price 
for the erection of houses in the borough, 
according to plans already approved by the 
Ministry. The builders have agreed to erect 
500 houses between them, and to accept and 
abide by the prices fixed. About forty builders 
are pees to join in the scheme, if approved 
by the Ministry ; and it is stated that 500 houses 
could be erected in twelve months. 


Public Utility Societies and Housing. 

In a letter to the Times of Saturday last, a 
correspondent gave some particulars of the 
work of a public utility society with which he 
is connected. His experience shows that 
paety all the difficulties can be overcome 

y energy and resource, which qualities should 
be particularly conspicuous in public utility 
societies, where the houses are required for 
occupation by the members themselves. 

Within a month the Society obtained enough 
land on which to build 250 houses, and had a call 
on more land sufficient to build 10,000 houses. 
The estate in question is within 12 miles from 
a London terminus and within five minutes 
from a paw’ bag f had a call on bricks and 
material ample for present purposes. As for 
labour, there was enough of rT kinds to finish 
the first batch by May 1, and to have further 
batches of 20 ready for possession each succeed- 
ing fortnight. Even if the question of labour 
should become more difficult later on, the 
Society believes that it will have an advantage 
in the coming competition by being able to 
offer steady employment for at least three 
years in the development of the rest of the 
estate. It is able to supply seven-room houses 
and a garden—approximately 20 rods—at 
£1,150 freehold, less the Government bonus of 
£150, and smaller houses at a price which works 
out at less than the price of wooden houses. 

The explanation is a combination of private 
enterprise, organised self-help, and specialisation, 

of members are able to pay cash for 
houses, the rest of them the larger part 
the cost of their future homes. As a result 


they are able to buy wholesale, pay cash for 
all materials, get priority in delivery, in addition 
to a considerable discount. 

The writer is convinced that the conditions 
could be reproduced almost anywhere within 
the outer belt of London. The basis of the 
scheme is that among the million and a half 
people who want houses there is a large number 
of men who want to move up in the housing 
scale and can afford to pay for the privilege. 
They are now living in five or six-room houses, 
and would like to live in a better-class house. 
Again, others would like to exchange their 
present old-style seven-room houses with a 
“ garden” of the size of an extra large table- 
cloth for a modern house. 


Housing Director for Manchester. 

The Manchester Housing Committee has 
recommended the Corporation to appoint a 
director of housing for the city, at’a salary of 
£1,250 per annum. The director wotld take 
charge of all work connected with the Cor- 
poration’s housing schemes. 


Derby. 
The Town Council has approved a scheme 
for the erection of 1,000. houses, at a cost of 
£1,000,000. 


WEEKLY HOUSING RETURN. 

During December, the Valuation Department 
of the Inland Revenue completed negotiations 
in 386 cases in which sites were being purchased 
by local authorities. This brings the total 
number of cases to 1,939, relating to an area of 
10,656 acres. The amount asked for the land, 
or provisionally agreed by the local authorities 
to be paid, was £2,706,292, an average of £254 
per acre. The price finally agreed to be paid 
was £1,946,482, an average of £182 per acre. 
The total sum saved is £759,810, about 28 
per cent., and representing an average of £72 
per acre. Details of local authorities’ schemes 
dealt with during the week are as follows :— 


Building Sites. 

Schemes Submitted.—The number received 
from 65 local authorities was 156, comprising 
1,046 acres, and bringing the total to 7,908, 
covering approximately 56,000 acres. The 
larger schemes are as follows :-— 

ACRES. 

. 116.34 


URBAN. 
Liverpool (3 sites) .. 
Wallsend 
Dartford 63.21 
Rugby “s ss o. Se 
Acton a bs ra rer 
Uttoxeter sg i .. 17,82 
Leicester 16,53 
Brierfield . 14,50 

RvuRAL. ACREs. 
Nantwich (16 sites) ry 22.65 
Eton .. ig Ne nt -. 15,00 
Rye (20)... 14 62 
Chorley (2) .. 11.33 


Schemes Approved.—The number of schemes 
approved was 181, bringing the total number 
to 3,527, comprising about 30,850 acres. The 
larger schemes newly approved are as follows :— 


URBAN. ACREs. 
London County Council 
Nottingham (2 sites) 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Birmingham 
Bradford .. 
Willington 
Buxton ie re 
Wimborne Minster 

Rupa. 
Chester-le-Street 
Thorne 7 
West Dean .. ae 
Aethwy (10 sites) .. 
Ledbury (31) ae 
Salisbury (7) 

* Lay-Outs. 

Schemes Submittel.—During the 
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schemes were submitted by 42 loca! 3 i thorities 
bringing the total to 2,118. New schemes aia 

Urnsan.—Bollington, Brighouse, | darlaston 
(2 sites), Deptford, en, Frimley (2) 
Hayes (2), Ramsey (4), St. Helens, S:. Pancras, 
Thame, Wandsworth. 

Rurat.—Blandford, Bradfield (2 sits), Brom- 
ley, Chipping Sodbury, Chorley, w bridge, 
Cricklade Wootton Bassett, Depwade (5), 
Disley, East Retford (2), Ely (2), Eton, Forehoe, 
Havant, Headipgton, Hendon, Hertford (2) 
Kettering (2), Newcastle-under-Lyme, ()xendon, 
Salisbury, Sefton (7), Seisdon (9), South Stone- 
ham (8), Thakeham (2), Warminster (5), 
Wellingbro’ (3), Westbury & Whorwellsdown, 
Wincanton. County CouncriL.—Hertford (5), 

Schemes Approved.—The following 83 
schemes, promoted by 45 local authorities, were 
approved, bringing the total number of schemes 
approved to 1,413 :— 

Urnsay.—Battle, Bexhill, Bracebridge, Brig. 
house, Buckfastleigh (3 sites), Carlton, Chorley 
Wood, Darlaston (2), Deptford, Esher and the 
Dittons, Godmanchester, Kingston-on-Thames, 
Leicester, Lewisham, Merton and Morden, 
Oxford, Ramsey (3), St. Pancras, Salford, 
Trowbridge, Tunbridge Wells. 

Rvurat.—Abingdon, Bradfield, Brixworth, 
Bromley (3 sites), Campden, Cricklade and 
Wootton Bassett (6), East Grinstead (3), Erping- 
ham, Havant, Headington, Hemel Hempstead, 
Hendon (3), Hitchin, Newbury, Newcastle 
under-Lyme, Newport Pagnell, Northampton, 
Sefton (7), Seisdon (9), Tendring (2), Thame, 
Wells, Witney. Country Counci.—Hertford (8) 


House Plans. 

Schemes Submitted.—Schemes _ representing 
about 2,200 houses were submitted by 43 local 
authorities. Schemes submitted represent 
85,000 houses :— 

Ursan:—Bishop’s Stortford, 22 houses; 
Crewe (part scheme), 136; Darlaston (3), 
34, Epping, 8; Harrow (part), 26; Islington, 
168; Leeds (part), 100; Litherland (1); 
Manchester, 8; Oxford (part), 58 ; 

(4), 42; Thame, 8; Walsall (part), 172; 
Weston-super-Mare (part), 50. 

Rvupgat.—Amersham (3 schemes), 54 houses ; 
Basford (part scheme), 400 ; Beverley, 2; 
Blackburn (part), 64; Blandford, 2; Bradfield 
(2), 12; Bromley, 14; Chirk (3), 132; 


Ramsey 


Chorley, 
70; Crowmarsh, 6; Depwade (5), 30; East 
Retford (2), 6; Ely (2), 6; Erpingham, 8; 
Forehoe, 12; Headington, 4; Hendon, 9%; 
Hertford (2), 12; Highworth (1); ‘Kettering 
(2), 18; Northampton, 20; Oxendon, 4; St. 
Ives, 6; Sefton (7), 36; Seisdon (9), 90 ; South 
Stoneham (6), 194; South, Stoneham (2); 
Steyning W., 40; Thame (2), 20 ; Wincanton, 6. 

Schemes A pproved.—Schemes representing up- 
wards of 3,100 houses were approved. The 
total number approved represent 69,924 houses. 
The schemes newly approved are as follows :— 

Unsay.—-City of London, 100 houses; Bex- 
hill, 104; Brighton (part scheme), 104; Buck- 
fastleigh (1 scheme); Carlton, 34; Chorley 
Wood, 8; Crewe (part), 202; Darlaston (3), 
34; Deptford, 51; Dorking, 12; East Ham 
(part), 108; Gosport and Alverstoke (part), 
386; Harrow (part), 26; Hemel Hempstead, 
30; Leeds (part), 186; Leicester, 39; Letcn- 
worth, 43; Manchester, 8; Midsomer Norton, 
18; Oxford (2),4; Oxford (part), 58 ; Radstock 
(1); Ramsey (3), 34; St. Austell (part), 39; 
St. Pancras, 64 ; Sunbury-on-Thames, 20; Tun- 
bridge Wells, 50; Walsall (part), 172; Weald- 
stone, 7; Weston-s.-M. (part), 50; Yeovil, 102. 

Rurav.—Abingdon, 6 houses ; Basford part), 
400; Beverley, 2; Blackburn (2), 64: Brad- 
field, 2; Brixworth, 4; Bromley (3). +; 
Campden (1); East Grinstead (3), 14; Erping 
ham, 8; Havant, 10; Headington (2), -"; 
Hendon (3), 172; Hertford, 8; Highworth (1); 
Hitchin (3), 22; Machynlleth, 4; Newbury, °: 

agnell, 


St. 
9), 9; 
Tendring (2), 18; Thame (2), 20; 
Witney, 10. 
County Covnci.—Hertford (9), 9. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. © 


THE INDUSTRIAL COURT OF ARBITRATION. 





Qs Thursday last week, Mr. E. J. Brown 


Employers’ Representative on the Industrial 
oul for the Building Ind ), who is a 
member of the Industrial Court of Arbitration, 


gave an address on the work of the Court to 

the employees of Messrs. Higgs & Hill, Ltd., 

at Lambeth. The address was delivered 

in the large canteen which the firm has erected 

for ite workpeople, and the chair was occupied 

Mr. Edmund Hill, supported by Mr. W. 
Hill. 

Under the Wages (Temporary Regulation) 
Act, which had ceased to exist, any matter in 

i that was referred to the Ministry of 

had to be sent on to the Interim Court 
of Arbitration as a matter for compulsory 
arbitration. This compulsion, he said, had gone 
by the board and all references to the new 
Industrial Court were voluntary; there were, 
however, some cases that were referred under 
the old Act and had not been heard before the 
Act expired, and these came under the com- 
pulsory arbitration conditions. 

One thing that seemed to stand out very 
conspicuously in dealing with matters that 
came before the Court was the fact that good 
organisation was at the root of all successful 
negotiations, whether for the employer or for 
the operative. Trade unionism had proved its 
worth to the operative all along the line, for 
it t “organisation”; and under such 

iti as now appertained to all well- 
conducted trade unions, the members’ interests 
were well looked after. Cases that came before 
the Court were most excellently conducted by 
those who represented trade unions—men and 
women—who seldom lost their tempers. So 
was it usually with regard to the employers— 
the result being that the Court was able to 
sift matters out and get all the information it 
wanted to enable it carefully to consider and 
amive at a verdict. There were, of course, 
occasions upon which one court (of three) 
wished to obtain the help of the other court, 
in which case the full industrial Court met 
and threshed out the knotty points. “Two 
heads are better than one” said some old 
wiseacre, but it was found that sometimes two 
courts were better than one. They had never 
failed to arrive at a unanimous decision yet. 

If he were to compare this kind of arbitration 
with that of the National Conciliation Board, he 
was bound to confess that he believed it was a 
much better form of conciliation, because the 
Conciliation Board had become far too prone to 
ct upon “ mandates,” and not in the true 
spirit of conciliation. One side or the other was 
too biased, and although he knew as a fact 

upon certain occasions, members of the 
Board on one side had clearly 

~s they agreed with the other side, when 
Vote had been taken it showed that they 
hot vote according to conviction, but only 

& party point of view. On the Industrial 
po if the representatives of either side 
“* Dot agree, there was the independent 
chairman, who was an important factor in 
“iving at a decision. There were six members 
(two independent chairmen, two 
spresentatives of employers and two of opera- 
and, as a rule, the Court sat in two 


BThe Court had to deal with voluntary arbi- 
only, and there was no compulsi 
towards arbitration. He liked the voluntary 
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trouble looming in the distance in a particular 
industry, into which it was necessary that 
inquiry should be made before the industry 
became involved in a dispute, either internally 
or in connection with another industry, some- 
one who understood the job would be required 
to investigate, and a panel of experts in the 
various industries of the country was set up 
" the Minister of Labour for the purpose. 

hen, again, the selections were made equally 
from each side—employers and operatives— 
and men of wide experience were selected for 
the purpose. By such means of thorough 
investigation before serious trouble had arisen, 
there was no doubt a useful purpose would be 
served and possible adjustment of difficult 
situations arrived at. 

He pointed out that he was not appointed 
to the Court as a representative of the building 
industry, and he did not suppose he would 
serve when a building trade case came along ; 
but he had heard that the Operatives’ Federation 
was feeling rather strongly upon this matter 
and was not in favour of disputes being sent 
to the Industrial Court at all whilst their side 
remained unrepresented, because they con- 
sidered the building industry was of such great 
importance in the country generally that it 
ought to have more consideration paid to it 
from their point of view. There was a great 
deal to be said in favour of that contention, 
especially as of the four representatives of indus- 
try upon the Court, two actually represented 
one industry and another represented a branch 
of that same industry, If proper representations 
were made to the proper quarter, possibly a 
way out might be found, but he did not think 
arbitration would be successful if cases were 
to be adjudicated upon by an employer and an 
operative selected from the two sides in dispute. 
As matters now stood, they went into the room 
knowing nothing whatever about the case they 
were to hear, with absolutely free minds, and 
every case was dealt with upon its merits, 
without any mandate or bias whatever; and 
that, he maintained, was true conciliatory 
arbitration. 


The Industrial Council. 


Referring to the Industrial Council for the 
Building Industry, Mr. Brown said that this 
body carried out very different work from the 
Industrial Court. It was a very large body 
(consisting of something like 132 members), 
and was also extremely expensive. The Council 
met every quarter, and each meeting cost 
between £250 and £300. The Council did not 
touch upon rates of wages and hours of labour, 
as such. It was really a Parliament for its own 
particular industry, embracing the trade as a 
whole and including all the contractors and sub- 
contractors that made up the building trade. 
At present, negotiations were taking place 
with a view to bringing into the Industrial 
Council representatives of the architects and 
quantity surveyors. lt was essential that the 
component parts of the Council should consist 
of far-sighted men with broad views. 

The Re-settlement Committee had been ap- 
pointed from the members of the Council 
itself, and the selection had been very carefully 
made in order to include tatives of 
England and Scotland on the Committee, and 
to ensure’ that the members should really know 
their job and be capable of handling with broad 
views the very important matters which arose. 

The Government had accepted the Industrial 
Council as @ liaison between the Government 


in first, and Mr. Brown mentioned that many 
times during the war he had gone to see & 
Ministry and met the operatives’ ee 
tives coming out after having stated case 
about the same matter upon which he was 
engaged. Representatives of both em 
and operatives now went together as In- 
dustrial Coancil for the Building Industry, and 
they worked out the problems together ; that 
was a great step in the right direction. 
The idea of the Industrial Council first 
emanated from the operatives’ side, and before 
the Whitley Councils were in being the building 
trade operatives brought forward a scheme 
to the employers. The employers were #0 
impressed with it at the time, that since-then 
they had never looked back. 


The Labour Shortage. 

The Re-settlement Committee met every 
month to consider the various problems 
arising with regard to the carrying out of the 
housing schemes ; and the most serious problem 
it had to face was the augmentation of labour. 
There were very few men of any description 
in the building trade who were out of a job. 
The number of men engaged in the trade 
had diminished to an alarming extent- 
from 940,000 in 1914 to 585,000 now—and 
there were only from 15,000 to 20,000 still in 
the Army. There was nothing like enough 
building trade labour to erect the houses re- 
quired. His suggestion was that the housing 
schemes should be curtailed, and that only 
absolutely necessary houses should be built at 
present. 
that course, and wished the Industrial Council 
to formulate a scheme for the augmentation of 
labour. That meant that unskilled men would 
be allowed to take up semi-skilled or skilled 
work. It was a moot point as to whether suf- 
ficient unskilled men could carry out skilled 
operations, and whether such work would be 
satisfactory. He knew perfectly well that some 
labourers could do skilled work, but because 
they had never been apprenticed or were not the 
sons of skilled men they were not given an 
opportunity to do skilled work. 

With regard to the proposed Government 
subsidy for the erection of houses, Mr. Brown 
had no sympathy with the scheme, and did 
not think it would be universally accepted. 

An interesting discussion followed Mr. 
Brown's address, and the many points raised 
by the employees showed the great interest 
which they take in industrial problems. 





BUILDING TRADE WAGES. 


Camborne and Redruth. 

The Camborne and Redruth Master Builders’ 
Association has agreed to an increased rate of 
pay of 2d. per hour to building trade employees 
in the district, to take effect immediately. The 
new rates are as follows :—Carpenters and 
masons, Is. 5d. ed hour; painters, ls. 4d. ; 

id. 


labourers, ls. 2 These rates ate to re 
in force until August 3 next. 
Bideford. 


The rates of wages for building trades opera: 
tives in the Bideford district have been increased 
by 2d. per hour, as from January | last. The 
new rates are ls. 5d. per hour for tradesmen 
and Is. 3d. per hour for labourers. 





The Government would not take - 
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LDING TRADE. 
- lacie oe towns of Engiand ant 1 HE HOUSING PROBLEM, 
is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible 


ee 


Me Frank Houwr recently delivered ay 
address at a meeting of the Auctioncers’ ang 
Estate Agente’ Institute, on _ Some Aspects of 
the Housing Problem.” Mr. Hunt dealt with 
the subject in a very broad and comprehensive 
manner, and we summarise below some of the 
more interesting points to which he referred. 

Definition of ms Working Class” Dwellings, 
The Housing Act of 1909 defined “ working- 
class *’ houses as those of a rental value up to 
£40 per annum in London, £26 in urban districts 
and £16 elsewhere, and on this basis a very large 
proportion of the houses throughout the kingdom 
would fall within those limits. In the case of 
London, investigations on somewhat parallel 
lines showed that out of a total population of 
about 4} millions, some 3,400,000, or about 75 
per cent., might be assumed to belong to the 
working class. 

The Shorage of Houses.—Statistics showed 
that there had been an increase in the demand 
for houses since 1914 of 6} per cent., partially 
met by an increase in houses during the same 
period of about 1 per cent.; part of the 
demand was met by using up the margin of 
unoccupied houses in 1914, of, say, 2 per cent., 
so that at the present time there may be con- 
sidered to be a shortage of, say, 3} per cent. on 
the 1914 figures. Applying this to England 
and Wales, a shortage of nearly 300,000 houses 
was indicated. This represented merely the 
actual shortage and covered only a part of the 
estimated requirements put forward on behalf 
of the Government. Their conclusion as to the 
immediate needs was 500,000, and the present 
programme was to secure the provision of that 
number of new houses in the course of the 
next few years. 

Rents.—A calculation for a large scheme on 
the outskirts of London showed that the 
remunerative rent of a four-room cottage 
a before the war at 10s. 6d. per week 
would, to cover the cost at the present time, 
have to be £1 10s. 6d., and the rent of 4 five- 
room cottage formerly letting at 12s. would 
have to be £1 18s. To cover only two-thirds of 
the present abnormal cost to which, in the view 
of the Ministry of Health, the cost of building 
may be expected ultimately to fall, the rents of 
such cottages would require to be 24s. and 30s. 
respectively, or an average of about 6s. per 

ical rent that could 
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the rents of existing 
uses at the pre-war level. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS AND OTHER WORKS.* 
In these lists care is taken to emsare the sconracy of the information given, but it ma 
camel Pe ly appeared. by thet local cashreige espooability of commencing wars 


before plans are finally 


ion, have been 
aes Dintrics Council ; 
B.G. for Board of 
and P.C. for Parish © 


y commenced. 
R.D.C. for Raral 


Abbreviations :—'.C. for Town Council ; 


- U.D.C. fer 
& Council; E.C. for Education Committee; 


Distric 
1.0.0. for London County Council; B.C. for Borough Council: 





wes.—Pians .: 
diaing-r0oms at 92, Station-road, by Mr. 


CAMBER WELL.—Drainage by B.C.: 
stant Sx Colemanstosd, or MR 0 and 
Howden-street, for Mr. Jacob ; 
for Messrs. Champion & Son 


mittee plans were provisional) sg for the erection 
py te by Menara. Cart & . on the site of their 
South Vale Flour Mills, recently demolished. The 
erection of the buil will be commenced at an early 
date, and it is anticipated that it will take about a year 


to complete. 

DerBy.—The T.C. has decided to build 1,000 houses 
at an estimated cost of about £1,000,000. 

DewsBuRY : Plans passed by T.C. : Alterations and 
additions to premises, for Messrs. G. M. Hall & Co., at 
Daisy Hill; extensions to shed, for Mr. F. Taylor, 
off Hall-road; warehouse, for Mr. J. Field, 
at Bradford-road; drying shed, for J. Tatters- 
field & Sons, at Moor End-lane; weaving shed, 
for 8. Lyles & Co., at Jilling I Mills, Ossett- 
lane, Earisheaton; machine , for Ashworth & 
Son, at Scout Hill-street ; ions to the Centra! 
Garage, Cloth Hall-street, for Mr. E.A.Golby; con- 


version of stables intoa motor garage, for Wormal 
& Walker, at Thornhill-road ; and petrol stores, 
for Mr. L. Firth, at Old Mill -road ; motor garage, 


for Dr. A. M. Deane, at Newsome-street ; motor €, 
for Mr. H. L. Mitebell, at “ Brentwood,” Oxford-road ; 
- ta shop, for Mr. J. Tunnicliffe, near Bank- 
FOLKESTONE.—The General Purposes Committee of 
the T.C. has considered the recommendation of the 
Parks Committee for i the Leas and Ciiff at an 
Should be spent ose aigren path down the Guill” The 
spent on a Zig- wn 4 
committee ‘agreed “Eo shea e and referred the 
ae mast Se the Parks Committee to submit further 
t ’ 


by B.C.: At 
PY Soscr-coae, oz the West ° m, Property Co. ; 
wor ille- or , ° ; 
“as Tbe erville-road, 

ILLINGHAM (KENT).— 
Liberal and Radical Club. -street, 
L. J. Newnham on behalf of the Club ; two pairs of 
semi-detached houses, Park-avenue, T. Cornelius & 
Son, on behalf of A. E. Clifford & Co. ; bungalow, Bred- 
, Wigmore, Mr. A. T. Austin, on behaif of 
. 8. J. Johnson; sixteen houses in two blocks, 
Holmeside-avenue, W = houses in one block in 
eros, Mr. B. F. b on behalf of Messrs. A. E. 

& Co. 

GLascOW.—Plans passed by the Dean of Guild 
Court : The Corporation of G 4 , to erect dwelling- 
houses and form streets on the lands of Kenny-hill and 
Riddrie; also to erect Army huts converted into tem- 

houses in Haig-street; to erect a dwelling- 

ays in Jura-street, : as +e = 

ouse street, 
ae accommodation in Firpar! 


for tem welling-houses i + 

and tem om B. accommodation i 3 
street : Mtr. Fon Caldwell -road, 
Newlands, to erect a villa of five a 


fleld Co., 3 
rect a copperamith's shop at 110, 
North British Diesel Engine W. 





t 


* See alsoour List of Competitions, Con‘racte, 


wn nite The gene ee Hospital Board has asked 
. H. A. Porter, architect, to i i 
he vise as to improving 


HACKNEY.—Structural alterations, &c., at St. 
Marks’ Works, St. Marks-road, for Mr. H. Pledger ; 
sanitary improvementa, &c., Dawbeney Wharf, Rock- 
road, for Mr. BE. Sherry ; drainage, ount Pleasant- 
= for Messrs. Latham. 

ASTINGS.—Plans passed - Garage and living-roo! 
over at “ Woodside,” Hollington Park; Mr. H. C. 
owner, Mr. J. B. Wall, architect. Con- 
version into shop of No. 55, Castle Hill-road ; Mr. Cooke, 
owner, Mr. J. unt, architect. Conversion i 
flats of No. 67, Church-road ; Mr. L. H. Randall, 
Messrs. Callow & Callow, architects. Factory and 
store at rear of Prospect-place ; Mr. C. ; 
Mr. R. Hembrow, architect. Motor shed at “ The 
Mart,” Stockleigh-road; Mr. F. Tanton, owner. 
Alterations to “ The Landscape,” Priory-avenue ; Mr. 
F. Lovatt, owner, Mr. H. M. Jeffrey, architect. Con- 
version into flats of No. 17, Dane-road; Dr. 8. 
Menneer, owner, Hessrs. Hayhurst & Wright, builders. 
Dwelling-house in Kiddle-road ; Miss Bayley, owner, 
Mr. J. Hunt, architect. 
wane et in ae BL EM yy 
, Tor on- azel-grove, for Ban 
Pixton ; works off School-street, H. ve, for Mr 
= Fryer ; additions to works, Commerci -road, for Mr. 


LINCOLN.—The Governors of the Lincoln County 
Hospital have adopted a scheme for extensions at the 
hospital at an estimated cost of £10,300. The scheme 
includes the completion and equi ment of nurses’ 
house, £1,000; new out-patients casualty depart- 
ment and equipment, £3,000; alterations and gulp. 
ment of orthopaedic department, £1,000; new X-ray 
room, £750; two electric lifte, £2,000; pathological 
laboratory, £500, &c. 

LIVERPOOL.—Over 20 acres of land adjacent to the 
southern docks at Live have been set aside for the 
storage of oil for ship's fuel purposes. Five of the 
leading oil companies have been allotted portions of 
the land in order that they may provide the necessary 
facilities for shipping using the =. Each will begin, 
at once, the erecti 


The acco is in the nature of cubicles 
from Gretna. 
LHELI.—At a conference held representing 


RaMsGaTe.—Mr. W. E. Healey has been appointed 
Oe eee et ee ee Se 
a’ mpton, under poration’s ponttes scheme. 

ROTHEREAM.—Plans by T.C.: : 


SaLForD.— T.C. has decided to apply for 
sanction to borrow £224,950 to cover the cost of the 
second part of its sewage im t scheme. 

SHEFFIELD.—Plans : House, Hargrave-lane, 
for Mr. H. Hancock; house and shed, Broad Oak, 
for Mr. H. C. Hornbuckle. 

St. MaRYLERONE.—The B.C. has agreed to Mr. H. 
Sykes, on behalf of Messrs. Lilley & Skinner. replacing 
the eulvert ander 960, Oxtord-strest, with a 8 ft. cower 
a itOnm ort te reported that the estate of 

‘OBERMORY.— 

Mishnish has been purchased by a nt pe 
syndicate for the development of a fish meat com- 
pany. It is intended to erect an extensive with 
all appliances for dealing with fish, i ding 
cold storage i 


FIRES. 
Barucats.—The right wing of the Public School, 
By nd ye Ag y 
REAT _ 
completely destroyed 


near Great Yarmouth, has been 
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NEW INVENTIONS. 


Timber-frame Wall Panels. 

Wa have received from Mr. John E. Wallis 
(Troy Mille, West Hyde, Rickmansworth, 
Herts), a model, illustrated on this of 
a new form of wall slab, which has been 
with a view to helping towards a solution of the 


difficulty of building small houses in suburban - 


and rural areas. The method aims at the 
utilisation of local materia’ chon ahorge ong 
of unnecessary labour and transport. 

itions, &c., are formed with timber skeleton 
rames of suitable sizes and sections, delivered 
to the site, and filled in on a stage with concrete 
or other filling and faced as desired, and erected 
and connected together to form the building. 

The advan claimed for this system, for 
which a provisional patent has been accepted, 
are: Low cost of erection and maintenance ; 
rapid construction ; durability ; vermin proof; 
the timber framings also form the window and 
door frames, and external painting is un- 
necessary if oak is used; moulds, concrete- 
block machinery, steel reinforcement and 
scaffolding are unnecessary ; considerable facili- 
ties for architectural expression and variety in 
be and for making subsequent additions 
or alterations ; the materials for the carcase of 
walls and floors exist in most agen te 
only requiring to be transported; any lor 
sautsisdlgne. a industrial baildings would be 
obviated or reduced, as bricks, steel and other 
materials would largely be diverted from 
housing and available for other buildings ; 
it would broaden the basis of building by 
utilising materials not now in use, and would 
bring additional labour into the building trade ; 
the work can, if desired, be standardised, but 
any design of timber-framed house can readily 
be built; and the cost of two large sections, 
equal to 88 super. ft. of wall 4in. thick, oak 
framing and broken flint face, is about two- 
thirds the cost of 9in. brickwork with ronugb- 
cast face—but if made in large quantities this 
cost would be less. 

Mr. Wallis states: ‘‘ What is called the 
housing problem is really a series of problems 
which act and re-act either for or against each 
other in different localities, so that if standard 
specifications and designs cause kabour and 
materials to be transported and used indis- 
criminately, which frequently happens, it is 
bound to obstruct and retard p in the 
locality where used, by throwing local labour 
and materials out of use, and a similar result 
occurs in the locality where such imported labour 
and materials are appropriate and could and 
should have been applied. To my mind, the 
so-called standard house would m be satis- 
factory, even when altered to suit the Fr ge 
and locality of the particular site on w it 
may happen to be erected, and with the thick- 
ness of external walls now reduced to a minimum 
extra care and architectural knowledge is 
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, Lyon’s Close. 
: RIBAY Ch 
Office, City Cham 


yan. 

ga za aes toadens tote naoaiien 
Pa Hall Committee ere for the eé on 
tun Didies washing down and sizing ceiling of the 
large hall in the Town Hall. Particulars of the City 


.—ADDITIONS.—Tenders are 


Pavilions, for the Morley 
¢ Club. Quantities of 
Architect, Queen-street, Morley. 
wiyn East.—Hovse.—Ten 
of a residence at Newlyn East, 
Lanyon. Specifications of 


’—Hovses, &0.— The 
erection of 800 houses 


42 2. 

yaNUARY —Deptford.—RErainina, &0., TANKS. 

—fThe Council invite tenders for repairing, painting 

and roofing water tanks at the Baths and Wash-houses, 

, New on. Specification from the 

Borough Surveyors , Town Hall, New Cross- 
road, 5.B. 14. 

ayvaRy 27. -~~-PaIntTIse.—The Com- 

.- ~ ty’s Works, &c., invite tenders 

of Agriculture Offices, 


Edinbargh. tities at HM. 
3, Ce nal rman Bdinburgh. 


; n.—HOvsES.—The Hallaton 
m0 incite teadaie tor the erection of two paits of 


ome = = of yton. Names to Mr. 
. Coales, CouncilOffices, Market 
Harborough. 


Y¥  27.—Warminster.—ALTERATIONS.—The 
.C. invite tenders for alterations at Beckford 
, Warminster. Specifications of Mr. E. J. Brett, 


‘ t, £2, 
28. fh pa U.D.C. 
for the erection of eight houses in four 


& Sly, 6 ckmansworth. ‘ 
JANUARY 28. .—The Ely B.D.C, invite tenders 
for the erection of houses at various places. 
my mm Ely fy Fad 


5 5s. 
x Letech .— Hovusres.— The 
worth U.D.C. invite tenders for the construc- 


tion of 68 houses. 
JANUARY 28.—Lichfield.—Hovses.—The R.D.C. 
invite tenders for the following works, at Birch-lane, 
viz.: (a) The erection of 12 pairs of houses 
; (b) the construction of sewage disposal 
about 385 re. of sewers ; (c) water main 
meal yds. of 3 in. and 2in., with 

ices for walis in 
tities of 
ity Station- 


in four 
works 
extension, about 1,586 
valves, &c. In tender (a) alternative 
brick and concrete blocks are invited. 
erbert Elliott, ae 


for the Staffordshire Farm 
Institute (Rodbaston Hall, near Penkridge). Specifica- 
tion of Mr. J. Hutchings, architect, County Education 


Offices, Stafford. 

JANUARY 29.-—East Elloe.—Hovsres.—The R.D.C. 
invite tenders for the erection of three pairs of cottages 
at G hill, three pairs at Fleet, and two at 
Sutton St. James. Specifications of Mr. 8. 8. Mossop, 
jnr., clerk to the Council, Holbeach, Lines. 

JANUARY 29. -—The Committee of the 
Central Fins Radical Club invite tenders for the 
reinstatement Concert Hall in rear of their club 
premises, No. 326, City-road, E.C. 

JANUARY 29, -—HvtTs.—The Parks and 
Cemeteries Committee invite tenders for taking down 
Army huts at St. Margaret’s Camp, Heaton Park, and 
re-erecting at various ks in the City. Specification 
= the City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester. Deposit 


Is. 

JANUARY 29.—Manchester.—ExTENSION.—The Gas 
Committee invite tenders for the extension of the 
offices of the Gas Stove Repair Department, Gleden- 

he City Architect, 


.— MORTUARY. — The 
erection of a new 


. — G.—The Town 
Hall, Parks and Baths Committee invite tenders for 
wall ee suitable for lining swimming baths. 
Witting 


Surveyor, Town 
JANUARY 20.—Wands 


houses in their " 
oes See R.D.C. 
nders for the e houses : 
4 ae i) on several sites 


[January 23, 1920. 


JANUARY 31.—Conway.—HovsEs.—The T.C. iny 
tenders for the erection of 40 houses at Gyfin a4 
194. housea at Liandudno Junction. Quantities of 
Mr. J. A. Jones, architect, Roby House Chambers. 
Liandudno. Deposit £2 2s. each scheme. 

JANUARY 31.—Epping.—Hovses.—The UD. in- 

tenders for the erection of four pairs of houses jy 
the Councii's 
etoria Buildings 


Hovses.—The RB. 
invite tenders for the erection of twelve cotta 
Wools : lag ay tities of Mr. 
Rudkin, a 4, St. eter’s ” bill, Grantham 


JANUARY 31. Lees.—F sem BUILDINGS, 4: 
—The Kent C.C. & Holdings Committee invite 
tenders for the erection of one cottage and one set of 


Farm Buildi at Lees, about 1) miles from 
. Speci &c., of the Count y 
High-street, tone. 


FEBRUARY 2.—Cheshire.—HOUSES AND Far™ BviLp- 
1Ings.—The Cheshire ¥ Council invite tenders 
for the followi : (1) Mobberley Estate, near 

three ranges 

(2) Aston-by-Budworth Estate, 

lord, farm dwelling: 

+ (3) Goostrey 
ddlewi 


one 
right, County Land 
Agent, Che. 49, Northgate-strect, 
Chester. Deposit £2 2s. 

FEBRUARY 2.—Crewe.—HOvsEs.—The Corporation 
invite tenders for the erection of ten houses on the 
Gresty-road site. Quantities of Capt. L. St. G. Wilkin- 
son, Architect to the Housing Committee, Municipal! 
Buildings, Crewe. Deposit £2 2s. 

FEBRUARY as ner tron a Directors 
of the Caledonian wa invite tenders for 
the works to be waeethed in al the existing roof 
and constructi tional verandah roofing and 
relative works at Buchanan-street Station, Glasgow. 
Schedule at the Office of the Com 8 Engineer, 
Buchanan-street Station, Glasgow. t £2 2s. 

FEBRUARY 2. Hovses.—tThe B.C. 
invite applications from builders and others who are 
desirous of tendering for the erection of 128 tenements 
in four blocks at South End Hampstead, N.W. 
Names to Mr. Arthur P. J Town Clerk, Town 
Hall, Haverstock Hill, N.W.3. Deposit £2 2s. 

FEBRUARY 2.—London, N.W.—The Metropolitan 
Boro’ of ayy ogee invite applications from builders 
and others who are desirous tendering for the 
erection of 128 tenements in 4 blocks at South End 
Green. 

FEBRUARY 2.—Newton Norris.—Hovusks, &c.— The 
Small Holdings Committee of the Wilts C.C. invite 
tenders for the erection of houses and farm buildings 

ifications of Mr. J. G. Powell, county surveyor, 
whridge. 

FEBRUARY 2.—Stroud (Gloucester) —The Stroud 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the construction of certain 
roads, and sewers in on with their housing 
scheme, in Folly-lane, Stroud. 

FEBRUARY 2.—Whittington and Newbould.— HOvsEs. 
—The U.D.C. invite tenders for the erection of fourteen 
houses at Broomhall Park, Old Whittington. Quan- 
tities of Mr. W. A. Derbyshire, Architect, 91, Saltergate, 
Chesterfield. a Tap 

FEBRUARY 3.—Chertsey.— IDC. 
invite tenders for 50 cottages, roads, drainage, 4c., 
to be built at Addlestone, Surrey. 

Y 3.—Greenock.—HovsEs.—The Corpora- 

‘or the various trades required in 

the erection of 114 semi-detached houses at Bridgend. 
tities at the Office of A ghee Municipa! 

uildi Greenock. Deposit a d 

FERRUARY . —Hovers.—The R.D.( 
invite tenders for the of six of houses at 
Ramsey. Names to the Architect, Mr. G. Rowbottom, 
The Moorings, Felixstowe. Deposit £1 1s. 

Fesrvary 4.—Ashford.—Hovses.—The East 

vite tenders for the erection of 1° 


Ashford B.D.C. in 
houses (in pairs), at South Willes near Ashford, 
Kent. Quantities of the Hi , 30, 
Albemarie-road, Willesborough. . ‘ 
. E.—The Guardians 
the Laindon Branch 
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6. HOUSE AND STREET 

abe u. D.C. invite tenders i (a) the erection 
b) for strest worls, sew and water 
tities of Mr. John ——— Surveyor, 


FEBRUARY 7.— Womb oairhe ** vy ombwell 

U.D.C. invite tenders for the erection of 5* houses on 
King’s Road, Wombwell. 

ay ey og —The Rural 

tenders for the erection of 


q) Four <n sie tas (2) eight i cottages at 


Work. 
of 70 houses ; ( 


oe a Aue, & oe, “Gms Inn- 

W.c. 1. 
FEBRUARY 9.— oe ovens. —The time for 
in tenders for the erection on the mbe 


Bateto of 479 hounee has boon extended No, Foteee 9. 
FeBRUARY 9. Kent.—The Bromley 
abn invite tenders for whole of the works in 


gonnection with the erection of houses in the 
of Farnborough and Orpi nm, Kent. 
Pe Reussy 9.— woodbury.— AGES. — The 


Small Holdings and Allotment Committee of the Essex 

€.C. invite tenders for the erection of 13 pairs of cottages 

at Eastwoodbury. Quantities of Mr. John Stuart, 

FRILBA. County Architect’s Office, Chelmsford. 
it £3 3s. 

EBRUARY 10.,—Farnham.—The Farnham R.D.C. 
invite tenders for the erection of 8 cottages in Hill-road, 
Hindhead, Surrey. 

FEBRUARY 10.—Leatherhead.—H 0vsEs.—The U.D.C. 
invites tenders for the erection of two blocks of six 
houses each, on the pe er site. Quantities of 
Mr. H. R. Gardner, Architect, Reigate-road, Leather® 
head. Deposit £2 2s. 

FEBRUARY 10.—Shoreditch.—PaINTING. ae B.C. 
and ome works tothe 
nee A < —_ p . i 2 
Mansfield-street, pecifications fro 

Hustler, , Town Hall, Old-street, 
EB.C.3. Deposit £1 


FepRvarRy 11 pe —Hovses.—The U.D.C. 
invite tenders for the erection of houses under the 
Council's Housing Schemes, on the following sites - 
Qak-road, Cheadle ; Finney-lane 8 rt 
Pingate-lane, Cheadle Hulme ; Woode- Cheadle 

Cheadle Quantities 


Huime ; Adswood-r 
erk, Connell Of Offices, Cheadle, 


of Mr. J. BR. Johnson 
Cheshire. Biopoalt £3 2s 
FEBRUARY pad oF a Places.— PaInTIne.—The 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway invite tenders for 
tioned places: (1) Aintree 
nside and outside); 
eon te Seen 2 &c.; (3) Mill Hill to Preston 
unction; (4) Bamber Bridge to Lostock Hall and 
Preston E.L.; (5) Blackburn Passenger and Goods 
Station ; (6) Bolton to Euxton Junction and Horwich 
Branch; (7) Pendleton to Crow Nest Junction ; 
(8) Salford to Farnworth ; (9) Farnworth to Bolton; 
(10) Bolton to Castleton; (11) Clifton Junction to 
samtagon ; Gs. Newton Heath C. and W. Works, &c.,; 
13) Dryclough Junction to Low Moor; (14) Low 


(ineluding engine shed) to Bradford ; (15) Brad- 
ford er and Goods Stations ms oe. Ri — 
and niand Branches and unction 


C. and W. Shops; (17) Wakedela” Pebenger and 
Goods Stations and or shed and Leeds engine shed ; 
18) or w-...! G &c., and pool 
ge . ye at the 
neer’s ‘Omen unt’s Bank, Manchester. 
© Date —B: .—Hovses —The T.C. invite 
tenders for the erection of houses at Bathgate. Names 
to Mr. Will. Allan, Town Clerk, Bathgate 
No Dare —Link w.—COTTAGK.—The Board of 
Agriculture for Scotland invite tenders for the erection 
of a cottage on No. 8 holding at Parkhead. Quantities 
of the Chief Surveyor, Board of Agriculture for Scot- 
land, 29, St. Andrew-aquare, Edinb: 
No Darr. — . Mary.—The R.D.C. invite 
tenders for the erection of sof howaes in oe Gifford, 
wood, Egg Buckland, Ermingto Holheton, 
Newton Ferrers, ie St. Mary, 9, Fy nm St. 
Maurice, Plymstock, Budeaux 
Tamerton Foliot, and Tosnneion Bs - to Messrs. 
FS ly and Rooke, Architects, ne 3, Sussex-terrace, 
Ymouth. 
*NO Dare—w. 
te applications rr 
*s in connection with 


antage.—The Wantage R.D.C. 
to tender for erection of 
their housing scheme. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


gyirvanr 24.—Howden.—ROaD MATERIALS. ~The 

D.C. invite tenders for the supply of broken 
ge Bea Be arene 
of tender 

Howden, East Yorkshire. a ae 


WIanvary 28. —Gloucester. 
Highwa 
for — supply o of stone for use on 


I adi andi Marat 

{%). volute and helical for broad and metre 
rolling stock; { steel singie bolster 
trucks. of Mr. W. B. Reynolds, 

a cach. “pavement House, London, E.C.2. Charge 

‘ 

JaNvany 28 —Repton.— MATERIALS. R.D.C. 
ts ay, 8 = Rapton.— Mareniats.— The Forms 
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of tender from Mr. T. R. Sidgwick, Surveyor of High- 


ways, Willington, Dorey. 

ANUARY 28. -—-ROaD SWEEPER.—The 
Corporation invite tenders for the supply A ° — 
driven motor road sweeper. Mr. A. 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, te 

JANUARY 29. —Hampstead.—Mareria.s. —The B.C. 
invite tenders for materials for the services. Par- 
ticulars of Mr. Arthur P. Johnson, Town Clerk, Town 
Hall, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 3 

JANUARY 29.—Horneastle 
The R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of about 
9,245 tons of granite ~~ about 2.686 tone of slag. 
Specifications of Mr. J. B. Chatterton, Clerk, Council 
Offices, Horncastle. 

JANUARY 30,—Cannock.—MATERIALS.—The U.D.C. 
invite tenders for materials used in the public services. 
Particulars of Mr. Robt. Blanchard, Engineer, Council 
Offices, Cannock. 

JANUARY  30.—Hatfield—Roap MarTERIALS.— 
The Hertfordshire County Council invite tenders for 

granite, slag and tar-macadam. Forms of tender 
oe Mr. J. 8. Killick, county surveyor, Hatfield. 

JANUARY 31.—Little Hulton~-MarTeRials.—The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of road and other 
materials. Forms of tender of td James H. Heyes, 
Clerk, Council Offices, Little Hulton. 

FEBRUARY 2. — Beddington. — MaTERIais. — The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for road and other materials. 
Specification from Mr. 8. F. R. Carter, surveyor, 
Council Offices, Wallington, Surrey. 

"—Camber 


. 


ba MATERIALS.— 


FEBRUARY 2. weil. MATERIALS. —The B.C. 
invite tenders for stoneware drainpi etc. Forms 
of tender of Mr. F. J. Slater, Boroug Rtaon: Town 
Hall, Camberwell, 8.E. 

FEBRUARY 2.—Claypo: le-—ROAD MATERIALS.—The 
R.D.C. invite tenders fo for the supply of about 3,000 
tons of granite, 1,500 tons of slag, and 300 tons of 
footpath gravel. Particulars of the "District Surveyor, 
Mr. R. A. 1680 Hougham, Grantham. 

egy Lai = Madras STONEWARE PrPss. 


—The Co India, invite tenders 
—h the supply of i of Gish stone stoneware pipes and sp and a, 
varying from és in. 18 in. in 


agucenting © agg of about 67 miles. diemeter, and 
of tender of Messrs. James Martergh & Sons, agents 
to the 5, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
London, 8.W. 1. ee, Ss. per set. 

FEBRUARY 4. — Middlesex.— ROAD MATERIALS. — 

= County Council of Middlesex invite tenders for the 

y of about 6,000 tons of 2in. and 1} in. > 
boeken basalt, and 500 tons of fin. clean ehippings 
Particulars of Mr. H. T. Wakelam, ow e 
Middlesex Guildhall Westminster, 5.W. 

FEBRUARY 7.—Norwich. oe why &0.—The 
Bastern Highways Committee of the Norfolk C.C. in- 
vites tenders for the supply of flints, gravel, chalk, 
team labour, haulage by mechani power, tools, 
wheelbarrows handearts, &c., for the year. Specifica- 
tions of Mr. W. W. Gladwell, County Surveyor, The 


Shirehouse, Norwich. 

*x No DATE.—Dundee.—The Corporation invite 
tenders for supplying and fixing 2,722 tip- up seats in 
New City Hall, Dundee. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


JANUARY 26—Avonmouth.—-WHARF.—The Docks 

a invite tenders for the construction of a 

water ferro-concrete wharf about 590 feet long. 

at oPthe Royal Edward Dock, Avonmouth. 5S fication 

from Mr Thomas A. Peace, Engineer, Avonmouth 
. Deposit £5. 

JANUARY 26.—Bedlingtonshire.—-WaTkER PiprEs.— 
The U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of cast iron 
water pipes. Specification of the Surveyor, Mr. J. E. 
~~ awaat gp te Ek Behe - and Garw 

ANUARY e 
U.D.C. invite tenders for (a) ‘casbankmnent, 
roadway, and feneing, containing about 55,000 cubie 
ards of filling; (b) yairder — of two — <) ee 
foot and 27 feet, each with gy 4 —— 
abutments, etc., =" an 11 ne ~ Po gs ; —~ in 
asches, abow yards in length. 
ickwork interior and 
complete. 
nmeDvn, 


JaNvaRy 27.—G -—Pires.—The U.D.C. 
invite tenders for the supply of about 160 tons of 
12 in. and 9 in. diameter oat iron pipes. Quantities 
of the Engineer, Coucil “flices ,Cymmer, Port Talbot. 
Deposit £1. 

JANUARY 29. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


JaNUaRY 23. Abbot.—Watee Matxs.— 
The BR.D.C. inyite tenders for ry ge Fy laying 
about 7,000 yd. 4in, and Zin. ron water 
mains and 600 of gin. and } in. lead pips, 
in the parish of Bovey . F. 
Ht Ty Say ~" Ce a 
street, ewton ‘ Deposi \e 

JaNUaARY 24 —SEwer.—The pc. 
i) Purley invite tenders for the con- 
struction of 600 ft. of 9 in. earthenware pipe sewer at 
Chipstead Valley-road, nee > of 

. Chart, s or, Council Offices, Purley 

ag icles ieigpbenion, ond 
invi ‘or the ng, 
grading of a section of the Cleveland Quantities 
of Mr. Frederick H. Smith, geen 1, 

, Portishead. 


caster R.D.C. invite tenders for the 
works in connection with a water su 
Names and addresses to the E 
Messrs. D. Balfour & Son, 3, 
able February 13 Tyne. Deposit £5. Tenders return- 
abl 

a RS: VARY 96. Sreniinghees.—DOREneen, —_ _ 
Plomesgate R.D.C. invite tenders for testi 
wee supply for a wee and borehole situate in 
lingham. Particulars of oe ee H. Bartram 
Nichols, C.E., 11, Victoria estminster, 8.W.1. 

JANUARY 26, —Gosport.—RoaDs AND SuWEns— — 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the construction of 


pone baa 
-: aT _— S75 
Stoke-road, port, Deposi 
JANUARY 26.— Roaps aw soon 


invite tenders for the construction | 
sewers. wo of Mr. W. P. Tones, Ee " 
Couneil O . © Cymmes in 


pat: pean 


ians invite te for taking out six earth closets and 
replacing with water closets. Specification from the 
Master, at the Union House, Cranbrook. 

JANUARY 28.—Northwiech.—Koaps.—The R.D.C. 
invite tenders for the construction of tarred macadam 
earriage wey and footpaths in connection with their 
scheme. ification Sar i Housing 
Surveyor, Winnington-# with 

JANUARY 29. iE cibwelts.—PavIne. —The U.D.C 
invite tenders for a ey at repaving Britannia- 
. Hinchelifie, surveyor, 


oo engheee Y Om 4 U.D.C. in- 
and of = 
rm! laying 


98 yards of 12 in. . ae necessary 
eT West Holywell. Quantites of the cece 
Mr. J. R. MaecMillen, at the Council Offices, Shiremoor. 


JAXUARY 31. _—WaTERwoRkKS.—The 
invite tenders for extension of headings (in 


T.C. 

Sandstone rock) at one of their pumping stations. 

Particulars of Mr. John J. Kennan, 7 Engineer, 
Guildf 


road wor 

FEBRUARY 2—Camberwell—The Borough of 
Camberwell invite tenders for the paving of Hill-street 
and Albany-road. 

FEBRUARY 2.—Carlisle.—Sewsr.—The 
invite tenders for the construction of one 
thereabouts of 9 in. stoneware sewer. 

Mr. Henry C. Marks, City Engineer, 36, 


mile or 
tities of 
-street, 


of 


Sean from the Sanitary Surveyor, .T. i. Wilde, 


Willes 


7 


Ashford.—SaNrtany —The , 
of venging tos 


nr eR A 


. Ss AR me ne ee 


er OE I Me 


ee ee ey eens 





E Pao aly apes A 


a mae 











FN EE Ae 0m RRR mE, et OR er pe 


a Se ee 


ee a ene 


a 


ee ey 


: eee ~ 
oe Tie a eens ath se ll le teeta tennntlntaainte i tite! — » — (atin abs 
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-—Roaps, &£0.—The 
B.D.C. invite tenders for the making-up of ee a 
three private streets at Sacriston. Quantities of Mr. 
Geo. W. Ayton, Highway Surveyor, Union Offices, 
Chester-ie Street. it £1 Is. 

Mm PRBRUARY 56.—Cadby.—The Cadby U.D.C. invite 
tenders for the construction of about (1) 260 lineal 
yards of road, aud 680 lineal yards of storm and foul 
sewers ; and (2) the erection of twenty-eight houses, 
situate on the London-road building site. 

No Datt.—Durham,—Roaps, &c.—The R.D.C. 
invite tenders for roadwork and sewers in connection 
with the scheme for building sixty-six houses at East 
Hetton. Quantities of the Architects, Messrs. Hays 
& Gray, AA.KR.LBA., of Wingate. Deposit £1 Is. 

_ No Date.— -—Roaps, &0.—The B.D.C. 
invite tenders for the construction of roads and sewers 
'm connection with the housing sites of the parishes 
of Keynsham, Whitchurch and Corston. Quantities 
of Mr. John Beyan, Atchitect, 36, Corn-street, Bristol. 


Ruction Sales, Tenders, &c. 


JANUARY 26.—White City.—Messrs. J. Hib- 
bard & Sons will sell, by order of the Surplus Govern- 
ment Property Disposal Board, at the Stadium, 
White City, stock of tiniber of various assortments. 

JANUARY 26, 27, 28, and Feprvary 2, 3 and 4.— 
Surrey —Mesars. C. Bridger & Son will sell by direction 
of the epoent Board the valuabie and extensive 
Camp Buildings, including section and non-sectional 
cor R wood and brick built hutments, at Milford 
and Witney Camps, Surrey. Comprising a very large 
assortment of various sorts and sizes of huts. 

JANUARY 26, 27, 28, 20, 30; and Feprvary 2.— 

w, Messrs. Stafford Rogers and A. W, 
Merry, Ltd., will sell by direction of the Disposal 
Board, at the Aerodrome, Henlow, Beds., the whole 
of the remaining surplus stock, hutments, buildings 
and materials, machinery, &c. 

#ianvasy 27.—Erith (Kent).—Messrs.© H. Tuf- 
nell & Son will scll, by direction of the Disposal Board, 
Ministry of Munitions, huts and contents,’at the 
Machine Gun Inspection Huts and Range, Lower 
Farm Deldiom, Siades Green, Erith, Kent. 

JANUARY 27.—Lowestoft.—Messrs.' Notley are 
instructed by the Proprietor of the Suffolk Concrete 
Siab Co to sell, on the site, the entire ant, wooden 
hat, so tt by 2b ft, and stock-in-trade, ‘ 

ANUAR . ~~ Newbridge. — Messrs. Jose Hib- 
bard & Sons will seil by order of the Board of Trude 
(without reserve) at Poulton's Mill, Newbridge, near 

Southam saw mill plant, machinery, &c. 
Robert W. Fuller 


JANUARY 28. .— Messrs. a 
y order of the Disposal Board, 


Moon & Fuller will sell, 








at Kenley A. A. Park, Kenley Comanem,, hute, plant, 
material "be. including 1,762 yards of light railway, 


timber, & 
JanvaRy 29 —London, N.—Messrs, Daniel Watney 
& Sons will sell on “ The Britannia Estate” a large 


block of property about an acre in extent 


Wandsworth, 8.W.—For Absolute 

2 . Re Wm. —\ & Son, Ltd. 

By Order of the Receiver. Mr. John T. Skelding, of 

Mesars. J. T. Skelding & Co., will sell on the premises, 

207, Stewarts-road, Wandsworth, road, 8.W., the 

whole of the Builder’s and Contractor’s Stock, Plant 
and Machinery. 

‘JanvaRY 50,—Teoting, S.W.—For Absolute Sale. 
Without Reserve. Re Wm. King & Son, Ltd. By 
Order of the Receiver. Mr. John 1. Skelding, of 
Messrs. J. T. Skelding & Co., well sell on the premises, 
120-124. High-street, Tooting, 8.W. (by permission 
of Messrs. The Wilton Cars, Ltd.), Stock of timber in 
the round, also quantity of mouldings and beads, &c. 

Feprvary 2, 3, 4, and 5. » iW 
Messrs. Deacon & Allen will sell by Order of the 
Disposal Board and the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, at the Base Supply Depot, electric sheds 
adjoining Willesden Junction Station, harness a 
sundries, furniture, motor cars, motor bicycles, ladies’ 
bicycles, engineers wood-bins, &e. 

%* FEBRUARY 4.—Liphook (Hants).—Messrs. Geering 
& Colyer will sell by Order of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, at the Canadian Ordnance Depot, Longmoor- 
road, Liphook, Hants., a valuable surplus of clothing 
and general equipment, 1,800 woollen blankets, three 
large baling presses, cleaning material, and 1,000 
asbestos and leather hand guards. 

FEBRUARY 5.— , E.C.—For Absolute Sale 
Without Reserve. Re Wm. King & Son, Ltd. By 
Order of the Receiver. Mr. John T. Skelding, of 
Messrs. J. T. Skeiding &.Co., will sell at the Auction, 
Rooms, 5, Little Britain, E.c. (removed for con- 
venience of sale from 3, Vauxhall Bridge-road), valuable 
Engineering and Aeronautical Stores. 

%* VaRIoUs DatTEs.—London and Distriet.—Messrs. 
Green & Son will sell, by direction of the Disposal 
Board, Ministry of Munitions, huts and contents, at 
various searchlight and gun stations. 


Competitions. 


( See Competition News, page 110. ) 


Public Appointments. 


JANUARY 24.—Torquay.—The borough of Torquay 
invite applications for a Clerk of Works to supervise 
the construction of roads and sewers, and the erection 

JANUARY 24.-—Wembley.—The Wembley U.D.C. 
invite appiications for a temporary assistant (builder’s 
clerk for preference) in connection with the housing 
scheme. ie 


[Janvary 23, 1920 


JANUARY 26.—Chelmsford.—The Essex 
Council invite applications for the 
Architectural 


BE Count 
tion of te mporary 
Tmanent) for 

y £250 per 


Assistant (possibly 
housing and general public work. 
annum. 

MIANUARY 28.—Gloucestersthire.—The G)vucester- 
shire Education Committee invite applications for an 
Architectural Assistant in the office of the Architect 
to the Commiftee.. Commencing salary £260 per 
annum. : 

MK IANUARY 29.—Felling.—The Felling UD. invite 
applications for the temporary services of a thoroughly 
qualified Architectural and eying Assistant: also 
a first-class General Road Foreman. 

MIANUARY 29.—Grays.—The U.D.C. 

Junior Architectural Assistant in the 
Office. Salary £150 per annum. 

JANUARY 30.—-Auckland.—The Auckland k |) ¢ 
invite applications for the appointment of Architect ural 
Assistant. 

JANUARY 30.—Gloucester.—The City of Gloucester 
invite applications for a Clerk of Works to supervise the 
erection of houses under the State-aided Housing 
Scheme. 

JANUARY 30. — Stoke-on-Trent.— The County 
Borough of Stoke-on-Trent invite applications for a 
competent architectural general assistant; salary, 
£300 per annum. Also architectural assistant ip 
eonnection with the Borough's housing scheme 

MIJANUARY 31.—Aberdare.-The U.D.C. requirea 
eompetent clerk of works. Salary, £5 per week 

JANUARY 31,—Braintree—The U.D.C nvite 
applications for the position of a clerk of works to 
superintend the construction of 24 houses under 
their No. 1 housing scheme. 

JANUARY 31.—London.—The L.C.C. invite appli- 
cations for the position of Visiting Teacher of Archi- 
tecture for 2 evenings a week and of Building Con- 
striction for 1 evening a week at the L.C.C. Hackney 
Institute, Dalston-lane, E 

* FEBRUARY 2.—Conway.—The 
applications for the appointment 
Works for their Housing Scheme. 

* FEBRUARY 4.—Blackburn.—Applications are in 
vited for the appointment of (1) Architectural Assistant 
and (2) General Engineering Assistant 

FEBRUARY 4.—Pembrokeshire.—The Pembroke 
Small Holdings Committee invite applications for the 
appointment of a temporary architect. Salary £400 
per annum, with travelling expenses. 

No DatTeE.—Cambridge.—An Architectural Assistant 
(temporary) js required by the Cambridge (County 
Architect. 

*NO Date.—Gold Coast.—The Crown Agents for 
the Colonies invite applications for foreman of works, 
Gold Coast, Public Works Department. 

*NO DaTE.—Market Rasen—The U.D.( invite 
applications for the post of architect in connertion 
with their housing scheme. 


Council uvite 
of Clerk of the 





BY ACTUAL TEST Fiberlic is 50% 
stronger than any other wal] board and 
is sound-proof, damp-proof and ver- 
min-proof, and is an excellent non- 


conductor of heat and cold. 


it is more easily erected than lath 
and plaster, is cheaper and will last a: 


long as th~ building. 





"Phone : 








“METACON” 


PATENT 
GLAZING BAR 


RELIABLE 
ECONOMICAL 
& 


SIMPLE 
SYSTEM OF PUTTYLESS 


GLAZING 


Enquiries to 


124, CHANCERY LANE 


HOLBORN 56877. 


Co. Ltd. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.* 


which prevail at the present time, prices of materials 


4o the exceptional circumstances 
eel ts cae be ome Since our |! 


BRICKS, &c, 
Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames 


ap to London Bridge. £ a. a. 
Best Stocks ..... acoepeznse SS veeesen, wae 2 
, Delive a uden . 
_— ae pewergen £24 
ee. eee es ue 
es Stour- Pressed Staf- 
bridge Fire fordshire ... 911 0 
bricks ...... 10 15 © Do. 7. -- @ 4 : 
GiazeD BRicks— ne Was One 7 
Beat White, D’ble Str’tch’ra 3110 0 
jvory, and D’ble Headers 28 10 0 
Salt Glazed One Side and 
Stretchers .. 24 0 O two Ends .. 32 10 0 
Headers....... 28 10 @ Two Sides and 
Quoins, Buil- one End .... 33 10 @ 
nose and 4¢in. Splays and 
Plats ....... 2910 0 Squints..... 31 0 0 
Second Quality, £1 per 1,000 less than best. Cream 


and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours, Hard 
Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white, 
a 


a 
Thames Ballast ....... . 19 6 per yard, delivered 
SRE 23 6 
Thames Sand .......... SS a 2 miles 
Best Washed Sand ...... mie. radius 
fin. Shingle for Ferro- Padding- 
NY i. odia~ eu ewreue 3 ee ton. 
‘ in. . %* 24 ” ” 
Per ton, delivered in London area. 
£ «. d. £ead 
Best Portland Cement ...... 838 6 «613 6 
66/6 atongside at Vauxhall in 80-ton lote. 
Ferrocrete per ton extra on above. 5 0 


Best Ground Biue Lias Lime 2 16 “? at rly. depot. 

NoTe.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the eo 
charge for sacks. The sacks are charged at 2s. 6d. 
each and credited at 2s. each if returned in good 
condition within three months. 


Grey Stone Lime ...... 61s. Od. per ton delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in s'cks 42s. 6d. per ton at riy. dpt. 
STONE. 


Batu Srone—delivered in railway trucks at s. 4d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambetn, G.W.R.. per ft. cube...... 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 
Kims, L. & S.W.R.. per ft. cube .......... 2 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Nine Elms 
DEE ss ca sncsdcvdetbasband bata tide esas 2 23 
PorTiaND STONE— 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average. delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elma, L.&8.W.R., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.K., and Mileage Station 
Tw, WOT GINO ccc sreeWccenvecsecs 3 6 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at above 
stations, per ft. cube... .......-.....+0. 3 7% 
White basebed, “d. per ft. cube extra. 
Nory.—jd. ft. cube extra for every foot over 20 ft. 
everage. 
York Stone, BLUE—Robin Hood Quatily. 





Delivered at any Goods Station London. s 42 
Seappied random blocks ..... ..Per Ft.Cube 7 0 
* in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
ST BPR SOS SS. Per Ft.Super 5 6 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto ........ me 6 2 
Sin. sawn twosides siabs (random sizea) ,, 2 6 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs 
eee Mate) 5. .inéic caaakoos ues’ - 1 5% 
1) in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto .........60.- pa ae 
Harp Yorr— 
Delivered atany Goods Station London. 
‘rappled random blocks ........ Per Ft.Cube 6 0 
$ in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 
super.) . en nenenn eee Per Ft.Super 6 90 
Sin. rubbed two sides ditto .......... ” 6 0 
4 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ,, 2 10) 
Jin ditto, ditto ” 22 
? im. self-faced random flags ..Per Yard Super 6 10 
WwoobD. 
GOOD BUILDING DEAL. 
Inches £ «6. 
Sk ee 60 0 perstandard 
oN GRR Soetoro 48 0 ” 
5, BRIO SIS OES 42 10 3 
ED ISO! 42 10 ~ 
2 GRRRRRE mE Reps .. 4110 ” 
Sn RRR pe pe eo ee ” 
SEES... codons Snchag ae ” 
3 W vc0c es cawiieiels octua,. me ” 
or otdessnee: Oo 
mn... tee a ee 
SRR Hee: omirdon ” 
: SE 54's a0 wah Ga ethos .. aan we 
a 44 consiens: a o ” 
RR AR ie Te 
PLANED BOARDS. 
x il MAE ES eres i ” 
i acter: a8 ve 
PLAIN EDGE FLOORING. 
sr eeeece ee ew neeeree — equare 
cceeeese Pore e reer rer a. ” 
ee ene em eweeenenee ” 
t+eee Steet ew eweeerete 55/- ” 
cocseseveteecesd eeeeeeree 65/- ” 
TONGUED AN FLOORING. 
, AND GROOVED 
i ee cn ge nd dpenwenene > soe 
eee at 


WOOD (Continued). 
MATCHINGS (BEST). 


Inches 
CeCe we rasececvcseseonesccses +++» 84/- square 
Peebhd ey hddsu ved ebbenssaveteraon 40/- a 
LeU + gink dela daediodbehivude @edews 54/- a 
BATTENS. 
Inches 8. 
Te amined esinesiebeces 39 10 per standard 
SAWN LATHS. 
DED ccieac tens bakccdéuds beanseee 06 80 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 
super, asinch ....... ©26t 83 0 
# in. do. d. 08 2 0 to 02 6 
Dry Mahogany— Honduras, 
Tabasco, African, per 
ft. super, as inch e238 @& 828-8 
Cuba, Mahogany ....... oe OY es 2 8 
Teak (Rangoon, Moulmein 
or Java). perioad.. .. 60 0 0 to #% O 6 
American Whitewood 
planks. verft.cube .. 018 0 to 10 @ 
Scotch Glue, per cwt. .... aoa ee -- 
Liquid Glue, per gallon .. 017 0 — 
SLATES. 


Ist quality slates from Bangor or Portmadoc in 
truck load delivered London area. Per 1,000 of 1,200, 


£ s. a. 
Best Biue Bangor Slates, 24 by 12........ 4810 O 
- e ° Dt Ee csousees 35 0 O 
First quality is  éscnweee 32 5 0 
oS a Eee 32 0 0 
Best Blue Portmadoc 20 by 10 ........ 27 10 © 
” ” 18 by DP eth éuvhae 22 080 
Firet quality ,, lh § Pe 18 0 0 
i z BEE OO cciscces 17 0 0 
- BOOP Boi viiccucs 13 6 0 
Per 1,000 
TILES. f.o.r. London 
Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or ¢£ 2s. d. 
Staffordshire district... ............+4.- ek 
Ditto hand-made ditto.............. 4 7 . 
Orgamental ditto .........---+++. eceeeee 10 
Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) ..... bebvn O'S 
METALS. : 
Joists, GIRDERS, &C., TO LONDON STATION PER TON— 
s. a. 
R. 8. Joists, cut and fitted .......... 28 0 0 
Plain Compound Girders ......... ‘.. 0 0 @O 
‘a 2 Stancheons ........ 32 0 0 
Tm Book WORK ..ncccccccsescccvees 36 0 0 


Wrovesut-Inon TUBES AND FitTrixnes— 

(Discount off List for lot of not leas than £10 net 
vaiue delivered direct from works. 5 per cent. less 
carriage forward if sent from London stocks.) 

Sizes up to and Sizes 

including 2 in. 23 in. to Gin. 

Tubes. Fittings. Tu res Fittings. 
2 5 


is tall ake «a 124 .... 124 
pebseonaga 1 7B .--- 6 224 
Steam ........-- + -- +33 —20 


- 2) |. +125 —15 
Water + 262 =4 .. +223 —12 
« Steam +374 —7i .. +324 —10 

_C. COATED SOIL Pirpes—London Prices ex works, 
ron Bends, stock Branches, 


Pipe angles. stuck ang! +. 
. s. 4 s. 4. . 

‘ din6fte.. 4 7 3.4 ) 
a. sul oe ee oe 3 8 5 0 
3 in. es ie EN 40 6 0 
34 in. i oe, 5 0 7 0 
4 in. oo “oe 5 8 8 0 


Bends, stock Branches, 


-Watse Pipss, &c. 
ames Pi angles. stock angies. 
a. we % 


‘. d 4 . a 
3 7 ere 
5 uae aptencataaoe hed & Perey 
on es cans Se pte? Oy mee 
jin o a 8 Rta ee, a Oe 
rs eo * 6 wa Se we OS 
.C. Drains Prres,—? ft. lenzths. London 
— 10s. .. 6Sim. 128 Gd. .. Gin. 15s. 
inon— Mek eign ok 
6. 
Common Bars ........ 210 9 to 2710 ¥ 
Staffordshire Crown Bars - 
good merchant 700 .. «6210 @ 
ype ee pee ot 
Mild Steel Bars ........ °3 10 o...- &6P.¢ 
Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete 
SE tae a . @&08e0 
Hoop Iron, basis price .. 270600 CUH]hU CU 
* . Galvanised .. © 0 0 .. — 
eat ron vee to 20g... 2720 0 .. 2810 0 
» 26g... 210 0 .. 2910 6 
4 " @g.- 000 .. S16 0 
Sheet iron, Galvanised flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
2t.w3tt.w2g.. 3710 0 .. _ 
a 3710 0 .. 38 0 8 
Ordinary sizesto26¢@... 3810 @ .. 3910 @ 
Ordinary sizes to 20g... 39 9 8 .. = 
°° » 22¢. 
BO G. nccenscnceveee 3910 0 ~ — 
Ordinary sises to26¢... 4219 © « — 


ast issue several prices have been revised.—Ed.} 


METALS (Continued). 
Per ton in 


Leadon 
és « &£s 4. 
Galvanised ted Sheetsa— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 
OM. GU. cxctn dane “a ? ke ie _ 
Ordinary sizes, 22 g. and 
SOY .cccnkccashevtpad 38 08 .. _ 
Ordinary sizes. 26g. .... $910 0... =_ 


Sheet tron, Gaivanised, fat, best quality— 
Best Soft steei Sheets, 6 ft. 
by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. 


and thicker............ see. > 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 20 g. 

ORG D6 Gina cn anteidetns 9010 0 .. - 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 26g. 32 0 0 .. - 
Cat Nails, 3in.to6in..... 32 0 0 .. 33 8 6 

(Under 3 in. usual trade extras. 
LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in Londoa, 
Leaw Sheet, English, 4 ib. £s 4 
ONG WP: wevedt we owe: ae OP. ve - 

Pipe in coils ..... eae 6 eee - 

OU BO ciccdéddgccanede 63 10 0 . _- 

TD ND 6 vnc ivetes 64 0 (8 a -_ 


NoTse—Country delivery, 30s. per ton extra ; lots under 
5 ewt., Is. 6d. per ewt. extra. Cut to sizes, & 


oid extra. 
ead, ex London area, ‘ oieel 
at Mills ...... person} 2 oe Oo 
Do., ex country, carriage 10 0 oo 
forwatd...... per ton } baie 
CopreRr— 
Strong Sheet....per Ib. ©O8 2 8 .- = 
Thin ie ate ee 0o2é64 ° =< 
Copper nails .... , 02: ° _ 
Copper wire .... ,, @eé6.-. _ 
Tin—English Ingots ,, © 8 8 o- - 
SOLDER—Piumbers’,, So 3.286 om 
Tinmen’s........ * 8: 4 - 
Biowpipe ...... ee 8 8 8 ee - 
Ss 


GLASS. 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES 


Per Ft. Per Ft. 
16 oz.fourths .... Hg $2 om fourths .... 10$d. 
o thirds ...... ' » thirds ...... 119c. 
21 ,, fourths .... 4d. Fiuted,Obscured a 
» Uhirds ...... 894. Knametied Sh 
26 ,. fourths .... 9)d. 15 oz. 7a. 
thirds ...... 1034. 3, § 


squares cut from stock. 
ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 


SIZES. per Ft 

B Rated WE nc ac ddnccads be diccocnecesnne 44d. 
~ hough rolled and rough cast plate.........- Hy 
Rough rolled and rough cast plate........ 5d 


ate ; 
Figured Kolied, Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic, 





Arctic, Stippolyte, and small and large 

Disemie WHO ..ccccccctcdessedecess it 
Ditto, tlated ...ccccccccccccovescconves 84d. 
Rolied Sheet .......ceeceseees bocescosecs 6d 
White Rolled Cathedral... .......-+-.-++-- 6d 
linted Gh ees spueteegcnces 84 

t « 4 

Raw Linseed Of! in gallon 9 10 6 
- 010 9 

7” ” ” a 0 10 il 
7” Lid LA 0 i) 5 
—s 4 be ; ee O11 5 
Turpentine in barreis cA 016 6 
““ in drums (10 gall.) .. pa 017 0 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, perton3S 15 uv 


(in not less than 5 ewt. casks.) 
Genuine Warre Leap Paint— " 
“Nine Elms.” ~ Park.” “ Supremus, 
and other best brands (in 14 1b. tins) not 
less than 5 ewt. lots..pertondelivered 117 10 6 
(packages extra)... per ton 69 15 : 


Red Lead, 

Best Linseed Putty ........ per cwt. 1 11 

PiOCOl. ... 2. cececccess cosccese PF ewt. 0 16 
Size. X D Quality.....-.--+..++-+ fke ° 0 
VARNISHES, &. 9°; "0" 
arnish...-ceccccceessse+eeeOUtside 09 18 0 
lig MED inasionehibeccesssés Ge 2 @ @ 
Fine Copal ...scccceccccceececess ditto 11 6 
Pale Copal swcnsecsassessereenees ito ea: 
Pale Carriage .ccccesessees* 146 
Best PAA ERT =— «CEE Oe 
Floor Vi pgideoevegsséooneesese ow 0 
Fine Pale ee ee ee eeereeeeerere ditto : . 
Fine Copal flatting .......2.222.... ditto 1 0 6 
Hard 4 [Es ndaondsecdvess, ee O98 © 
Pine Hard trying Oak eee) dite 019 @ 
Pine Copal V eeeeeeeeeeerre ditto 1 0 6 
Pale ditto eeeeee eee ee eee reee ditto i 2 6 
ditto ** eee ee ee mmeeeeenee ditto 1 14 6 
Bat apan Gold Bine.....c-..cccsceseeee O16 
digek Jepan sth dennghenegeeeoeosee 23 : 
Os pheeecllate oi 8 
ad ME cc cciccccscecccescense 228 6 
eeeererre t 11 a 
in yrtetppergnety | 
a eee eeeeeererereee 0 7 © 

has 
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GRE, THE BUILDER BK 3 


TENDERS 


Oommanications for insertion ander this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
him not laler than firet post on VW ednesday 

* Denotes accepted + Denotes prorwwnally ecceptes 

} Denotes recommended for acceptance 
§ Denotes accepted subject to modifications. 


BRABTOR?. —The following tenders have been 
accepted by the Sewage Committee of the Corpora- 
t 
oo Horsfield & Co., Leeds—~Elevator 

for stone crusher...........+.-. 
wee. Bac myo Keighley—Crane for 


quarry 
cshadiee ‘Boiler Co, Westminster— 
pinnate pnaell boiler for 
oo. 


£350 


DONCASTER.—For the erection of seven biocks 
ot houses for the Corporation --— 
*C. EB. Stade, at £1,702 per block. 
EDINBURGH.—For the erection of thirteen blocks 
of dwelling-houses at Gorgie (fifty-two houses), for the 
T.C. Mr. James A. Williamson, A-.B.1.B A. City 
Architect, City Chambers, Edinburgh :— 
*Zeott & Brown, Edinburgh, brick- 
work 
“Ww. é J. R. Watson, Ltd. Edinburgh, 


earpenter and joiner work, 
*pickson & Walker, Edinburgh, glazier 
work 204 
*George Riddell, Leith, slater work 2,151 
3. Dd. MacLaughiin, Edinburgh, 
jaster work 
. Inglis, Edinburgh, plumber work 4. 044 


LEICESTER.—Building of printing offiee, for Mr. 
W. Benson. Mr. Biand, surveyor, 221, Fosse- 
road, North, Leicester :— 

F. Elliott re 
Chitham & Co. 
Duxbury & Sons 
Messrs. Potter .. 
Mesars. Bradford 


LONDON.-—-For erection of block of flats at 12 
Chester-road, for the St. Pancras Borough Council :— 


*J. W. Falkner & Son £13,575 


LOUGHTON.—For the construction of a new road 
and the laying of sewers and surface water drains on 
the Habgeod Estate. Loughton, for the U.D.C. Mr. 
Horace White, F.R.1.B.A., surveyor, High-road, 
Loughton, Essex :— 

TW. &C. French, Buckhurst = £3,575 0 0 
BE. Parry & Co., Putney.. .. 3,696 15% . 
G. Beil & Sona, Tottenham .... 3 
4. J. Arnold, Leigh-on-Sea... . 4,602 15 u 


“WROTHERHAM.—For painting, &c., at Church of 
England Schools, for the Corporation :-— 
ar. cD. alsin ds s.a'e Gibb ¢ hk oat 


. £3,385 
3,313 
3,215 
3,125 
3,027 


£130 


——__—_¢ = >—-9——— 


The National Federation of Building Trades’ 
Employers. 

The annual general meeting of the National 
Federation of Building Trades’ Employers of 
Great Britain and Ireland, will be held at the 
Midland Grand Hotel, St. Pancras, N.W. 1, on 
January 28, commencing at 10.30 a.m. 





Telephone: Datsrow 1388 

late firm of 

a5 _ at a. & Co., 
1 Row 


Bildmay Works, Wildmay Avenue, Islington, N, 
BXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINFRY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS, “T=2™ 








TRADE NEWS. 


Messrs. Kerner-Greenwood & Co., Ltd. 
(King’s Lynn), have issued a list of suitable 
colours for use with cement floors, and suggested 
proportions to be used to obtain the best effect. 

Messrs. Peter Lind & Co., designing engineers 
and contractors for reinforced concrete struc- 
tures, have removed to larger premises at 2, 
Central Buildings, Westminster, 8.W.1. Tele- 
graphic address and telephone number remain 
unaltered, viz.: “ Inneloclin, Phone, London,” 
and Victoria, 37 46 respectively. 

We have received from the British Steel 
Piling Co. (Dock House, Billiter-street, E.C. 3) 
a copy of the useful pocket book which they 
have issued. The book is in no sense a cata- 
logue, and besides a diary for 1920, pages are 
provided for memoranda, addresses, &c. forty 
pages are devoted to tables and formule of use 
to engineers engaged in pile driving work. 


— 
> _- 


Nuisance Inspector Appointed Architect. 


At a meeting of the Frinton Urban Council 
last week, the Works Committee reported that 
Mr. E. M. Bate (surveyor) had resigned the 
duties of Inspector of Nuisances, and had 
accepted the Council's offer to appoint him 
their architect and surveyor under the housing 
scheme. The Committee recommended that 
the appointment be confirmed. It was also 





[January 23, 1920. 


recommended that Mr. E. Hawke be app inted 
Inspector of Nuisances at a salary of £5) per 
annum. It was stated that the surveyor made 
it a condition of his appointment under the 
housing scheme that he should relinguis! h the 
position of inspector of Nuisances. By employ. 
ing his services rather than those of an independ 
ent architect there would be a considerab) 
saving. The recommendation was adopted. 





JAPANESE DAK 


immediate use. 





dry and ready for 


SYDNEY PRIDAY 


Qa, Eastcheap, E.C.3 Tel.: Avuwun 667. 








J.J. ETRIDGE, J': 


SLATING AND TILING 


SLATE MERCHANTS 


CONTRACTORS, 
Inspections and Reperts made on 


OLD or FAULTY ROOFS 


im any part of the country. 
Telephone ; Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write, 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING 


4 branches 








F. TROY & CO. 


Electrical Engineers, 
Heating and Lighting Specialists 


194 & 196, Finchley Rd., 
Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


Telephones Hampsteed 3161 & 3162 











OSWALD TRAMONTINI, 
551, LONDON RD., SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 


Decorative Wall and Floor Tiling, Ter- 
razzo and Roman Mosaic, supplied or fixed 
complete in any part of the country 
Composition Jointless Flooring tor 
Cottages, Factories, Offices, etc. 


Particulars, prices, etc. on atplication. 


SAND-SAND-SAND 


SELON IT 
LARGE QUANTITIES 


FINE QUALITY PIT SAND 
SUITABLE FOR 
BEST & MORTAR 
CEMENT WORK 
FURNACE BLASTING 


POTTING 
OR 
GOLF COURSES, Etc. 


For Particulars apply to 
JOHN ALFRED HUNT (Hoddesdon), Ltd. 
60 & 62 HIGH STREET 
HODDESDON, HERTS 

















93 HODDESDON 





Telephone No - 











ST AUTO  A 


-Y- 


PUMP OR TURBINE TYPE 


Vacuum Cleaning 
INSTALLATIONS 


DOMESTIC & PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
Particulars and Specifications from 


THE BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER CO., Lid, 
Dept. S 31. Parson's Green Lane, London, S.W. 6. 
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HOWELL J. WILLIAMS 


High-Class Building & Joinery Work 


11-17, BERMONDSEY STREET, 


LONDON BRIDGE, S.E.1. 
Telephone : 


Builders of very many well-known Banks, Office and Business 
premises. ~~ 


Ltd. 


Builders 


HOP 202. 








ks especially convenient for City Building 














